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A Publicity Program 


By Joseph L. Wheeler’ 


I FEEL that I must explain myself in 

talking here on a subject which I have 
been attempting to leave alone for some 
time. Publicity is only a means to an 
end; one method among many. Having 
got out a whole book on the subject, | 
feel that other subjects interest me more, 
and I do not care for being considered 
a “publicity hound” even in the better 
sense. 


But in this case, I am to discuss a 
phase of publicity that gets very little 
attention, and the social results of the 
neglect are unfortunate. I mean pub- 
licity for the small library. As a member 
of the Maryland Commission and, for 
a brief time, of the Vermont Commis- 
sion, and acquainted with a number of 
small town libraries, the subject appeals 
to me as one of great consequence. 


Stimulation from Commissions 


Stimulation for the small library must 
come from the Commissions. Some of 
it, and it is first-class so far as it goes, 
comes from A. L.A. But contacts as far 
away as state capitals are quite far 
enough away, and I would enter a plea 
that the Commissions be not too im- 
mersed in other things to give some time 
and attention to this. Of late years, our 
attention to the county work has made 
it harder to give time to the small indi- 
vidual libraries. 


The present topic might be discussed 
under three heads: 


A. Publicity concerning the Commis- 
sion itself. 


Commission offices should certainly make 
a point of reporting in the newspapers, 
with fullest possible space, the construc- 
tive action taken at Commission meet- 
ings, the outstanding features from the 
monthly or quarterly reports of their 
own central office work, such as increases 
in books handled out into the state, or 
mailed out in answer to individual re- 
quests, or visits made, and the like. 
The Commission may go a long way in 
sending out mimeographed statements of 
this sort to small local papers thruout 
the state, as well as to the leading state 
paper. Similarly, more specific news- 
letters that directly tie-up with or sug- 
gest activities of state-wide organizations 
should be sent out to the P.T.A.’s, 
Granges, School Superintendents, Farm 
and Home Advisers, etc. 

B. The Commission may be looked 
to, in all fairness, as the collecting and 
clearing point for all local news of libra- 
ries. A few commissions are doing a 
first-class job on this, and the news ap- 
pears in their bulletin. But this does not 
reach the public unless transformed into 
newspaper releases. The Commission can 
handle this additional step largely as a 
piece of clerical work, based on an annu- 
ally revised mailing list. The value of 
this relationship can hardly be exagger- 
ated. The small library feels itself on 
the map, it is recognized from the State 


1 Librarian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. This paper was read P. o meeting of the 
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Capitol and its attitude toward the Com- 
mission becomes a cordial and cooper- 
ative one. 

C. My real theme, however, is pub- 
licity by and for the small library itself. 
The effect of publicity on a library is 
constructive and exhilarating. It gives 
it new life, for it brings a new public 
interest and appreciation. It gives the 
library some confidence in itself to see 
itself discussed by the public, and it leads 
oftentimes to better support. I cannot 
understand the attitude that is sometimes 
expressed: “We're too busy for pub- 
licity.” In these days of keen competi- 
tion for tax support, a quiet, modest 
institution that is content to remain in 
the corner is almost certain to suffer 
financially. 


The “Scrub-library” 


The responsibility for helping the local 
library on publicity rests on the Com- 
mission. In rural sections, the “scrub- 
cow” or “boarder-cow”’ is a time-honored 
subject for discussion by farmers. The 
scrub-cow “eats up her keep” in staying 
alive and producing a small amount. 
The “scrub-library” is often the result 
of too small a unit of organization and 
support and it eats up those funds in 
building up-keep, buying a few books 
which cannot more than touch the needs, 
and which cannot be administered for 
lack of salaries. The county library is 
the remedy for such cases. But there are 
thousands of scrub-libraries in towns 
large enough to more than pay their 
keep. They must pay back a real divi- 
dend. There is no use in publicity for 
a library that doesn’t care about its serv- 
ice. A secret session with the Trustees, 
on personnel affairs, is suggested. 


I am speaking for the thousands of 
good small libraries, where devoted, able, 
conscientious people are working in the 
service of books. For them every bit of 
9 the Commission can do has its 
effect. 


What the Commission Can Do 

Some things the Commission can do 
to help the small library: 

a. They can give it advice on its local 
publicity. They can handle this by way 
of correspondence, and it is largely a 


matter of stimulation. This means mim- 
eographed letters sent out occasionally, 
with general suggestions, or an article 
in the bulletins that are being published 
by a few of the Commissions. 

b. Reporting in the press the good 
work done by local libraries. Most Com- 
missions give considerable time to getting 
these in shape for their bulletins, where 
the news is safely embalmed for poster- 
ity. In the long run this news would 
be more effective in getting library funds 
in the state, if it were spread out thru 
the newspapers, especially the small 
town papers. 

c. In several states (a) and (b) are 
being handled in cooperation between the 
local libraries and the Commission, so 
that the Commission itself prepares some 
types of news stories for release thru 
the local libraries to their own papers. 
I understand that the Democrat Supply 
Company has just inaugurated a service 
of prepared news releases which the 
Company furnishes to local libraries for 
their own release, the idea being that 
the local library will make a plain, type- 
written copy, filling in the facts that 
apply locally. The text of these news 
stories is prepared by a professional pub- 
licity person who understands news 
methods. 

d. Stimulating and directing “Library 
Week” thruout the state and encourag- 
ing libraries to put on exhibits locally 
or at the County Fair. If the Commis- 
sion only lends material to a few towns 
for this purpose, it will be that much 
ahead of what most states are already 
doing. 

e. Organizing annual district meetings 
and seeing that such meetings are given 
publicity in all the papers of the state. 


f. Distributing all mimeographed and 
printed publicity to state-wide organiza- 
tions, A.L.A. releases and mimeo- 
graphed bulletins, etc., to Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Granges, Farm Advisors, 
church groups, etc. 

g. Sending out on circuit a supply of 
material for local publicity exhibits. An 
investment of $25 or $30 in Gaylord or 
Democrat material, packed firmly into a 
wooden case with the material wrapped 
or in envelopes to avoid rubbing, and 
with mimeographed instructions or dia- 
gram as to how to set it up, would be 
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GOOD LIBRARY PUBLICITY 
The Library Science students at Texas State College for Women acquainted the college 


with their work by a “Student and Faculty Browse.” 


children’s books. 


The tables hold choice editions of 


At the left is a miniature County Library, made from book jackets, with 


two tots in front waiting for the book wagon. 


one of the most effective investments of 
Commission funds that could be sug- 
gested. 

In all discussions of publicity the point 
is quickly reached as to where the time 
and money are to come from. If libra- 
ries and Commissions would take some 
of their time to tell the world what the 
libraries are doing and see that this pub- 
lic knowledge is capitalized in the way 
of results from tax-appropriating bodies, 
there would be more help and time avail- 
able to do the routine work which gives 
better service. 


Publicity of almost any type can be 
planned so that it takes very little time 
and expense. Much help can be secured 
from volunteers as suggested in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

Libraries should cultivate the art of 
begging. The idea that we are in the 
business for our personal pride and for 
our professional health and dignity is 
to my mind not compatible with the 


fullest and most economical service to 
the taxpayers. Dandling the idol of 
false pride on our knees and keeping it 
warm, is not a very effective means of 
increasing the use of good books by more 
people. 
Economical Helps 

a. One source of free help is from 
the prepared stories issued by the Demo- 
crat Printing Company. It is to be hoped 
that the hearty response already received 
from these stories will be continued for 
a long time, and that libraries will trans- 
late them into actual printed stories and 
not let them reach the waste basket. 

b. High school students are enthusias- 
tic library helpers. Many things they can 
do. In their English or Journalism classes 
they can prepare weekly or monthly book 
lists as news assignments. Their type- 
writing classes can handle the typing of 
publicity (and can do other library copy- 
ing, as they are doing already in some 
places). Students can arrange exhibits 
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in store windows, especially those that 
tie up with school work. Why not, for 
example, an exhibit of Manual Training 
in an empty store window, or in the busi- 
est store window in town, showing li- 
brary handicraft books with articles 
made by the students and explained by 
posters made by other students? Posters 
devoted to books and reading are always 
a fine theme for art classes. Here then 
are three types of help for no money, 
and provided by school pupils. 

c. The local library can borrow posters 
from the Commission, from Travel Bu- 
reaus, etc., for showing along with 
appropriate library books in store win- 
dows, in school, at meetings, etc. 

d. Small libraries can, of course, not 
find time to prepare book lists. No one 
has ever brought suit against a library 
for copying various annotated lists that 
are available in print, such as those of 
The Wilson Company, the American Li- 
brary Association, the Baker and Taylor 
Blue List, etc. The librarian who uses 
these, can, with the expenditure of a 
half-hour a week, get newsy book lists 
into the local papers by bracketing the 
titles and notes listed and having them 
typed by school pupils, if the library 
cannot afford time. 

e. One of the most effective types of 
free publicity is window exhibits, just 
described. There is hardly a store which 
will consistently refuse to allow a library 
exhibit. “Hobby” exhibits or things in 
motion or alive, always attract attention. 
We are not suggesting a bee-hive in a 
store window, altho such a thing has 
been done. But an aquarium, for ex- 
ample, or a toy railroad, or picture maps, 
or a big land map of the United States, 
along with travel books. Exhibits should 
always tie books up with other appro- 
priate objects. 

f. The use of the rubber stamp to 


mark the name of the library on the 
three outer edges of a book is not only 
good publicity, but one of the best deter- 
ents of book thefts. 

g. Meetings in the library are nothing 
new as a publicity source, but most libra- 
ries need occasionally to be reminded of 
the value of encouraging such meetings. 
Even here a volunteer “hostess,” repre- 
senting a Woman’s Club committee, can 
relieve the librarian of a good deal of 
responsibility and discipline. 

h. Finally, those rarely possible school 
visits are valuable, where the personal 
contact from the library, in an hour’s 
time, proves itself well worthwhile, even 
if it cannot be repeated very often. 


The Will and the Way 


“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
The foregoing suggestions have been in- 
tended to be practical and inexpensive. 
The small library is overwhelmed with 
the routine of handling books, and little 
time is left for working with and en- 
couraging the readers. If even two or 
three of the foregoing suggestions can 
be carried out by one library in ten, the 
result will add to the accumulation of 
public knowledge and interest in books 
and libraries, which ultimately brings 
better support and widens the circle of 
service. A quotation from Mrs. Earle of 
Indiana, at the Louisville conference, is 
worth recalling for its enthusiastic deter- 
mination to keep hammering away : 

“If the greatest handicap is lack of 
funds, the most effective way is to pub- 
lish your needs, your victories and your 
opportunities, keeping a whirlwirid of 
ideas going to get public sentiment be- 
hind the big thing you are trying to do. 
Can you think of a more effective bit of 
publicity work than to have a whole state 
clamoring for something they cannot get, 
and are entitled to have?” 

















The New York Times Index, 1930 


By Charles N. Lurie’ 








THe Starr or THe New York Times INDEx 


HE NEW YORK TIMES INDEX 

for the year 1930, published in one 
volume, has now been added to the long 
and evergrowing list of annuals, alman- 
acs, yearbooks, etc. to aid the student 
and librarian alike. It is an encyclopedia 
to the news for the entire year; for, 
while it is primarily designed to be an 
index to the files of The New York 
Times, it is an index as well to all other 
newspapers which cover the news simul- 
taneously. The /nde-x tells its aim on the 
cover ; it answers “What, When, Where,” 
and functions as “A Master Key to the 
News.” 


The Early Indexes 


The highly specialized character of 
knowledge and scholarship in modern 
times depends more and more upon an 


1 Editor, The New York Times Index 


acquaintance with the sources of infor- 
mation. With the large amount of mate- 
rial published daily in newspapers, maga- 
zines, periodicals, and books, an index 
to the material contained in them has 
become an indispensable adjunct to the 
student and specialist alike. Libraries 
have long since had their catalogs which 
are the indexes to the books on their 
shelves. As early as 1853 Poole’s Index 
provided us with an index to magazine 
and periodical literature. The familiar 
Readers’ Guide replaced Poole’s Index 
from 1901. In addition there was the 
index to The New York Times, first is- 
sued in 1860. It reappeared in 1863 and 
continued to 1904, and proved of inesti- 
mable value for material of those im- 
portant times. It might be added here 
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that the first eight years of The New 
York Times were indexed in the ’50’s. 
This index, still extant, was written in 
longhand, and covered the period 1851- 
1858. It was not printed. 

Another index of great value was that 
of the New York Daily Herald, which 
was published annually from 1875 to 
1906, when it was discontinued. The 
London Times first published its official 
Index in 1906 and it is still issued quar- 
terly. In 1909 appeared Palmer’s Index, 
which listed all the material in The Lon- 
don Times from 1790. It was first sold 
by subscription in the year it appeared, 
and it has continued to be published 
quarterly to date. 


A Comprehensive Index 

After a glimpse at these indexes, it is 
evident that a comprehensive index to 
the news was a great need. The New 
York Times undertook the publication of 
one in 1913 which has been issued quar- 
terly since then, and is the worthy pre- 
cursor of the present annual cumulation. 
With the beginning of 1930 The New 
York Times decided to issue the index 
monthly and cumulate it quarterly. This 
was a tremendous advance, as all libra- 
rians know. The present annual /ndex 
represents the accumulated harvest of 
news of the entire year. Its greatest use- 
fulness is, naturally, in connection with 
the files of The New York Times, whose 
contents are here ranged in one continu- 
ous alphabet for the entire year. Many 
of the subjects are arranged chronologi- 
cally. In a word, the Jndex summarizes, 
classifies and cross-indexes the news of 
every day of the year, as printed simul- 
taneously in all important newspapers. 
Its field is, therefore, the news as it 
occurs and develops, and the yearly in- 
dex affords to the world a complete and 
exhaustive conspectus of its activities as 
recorded under date lines, with the com- 
ments and explanations contained in the 
pages of The New York Times other 
than the news. 


The Work of Compilation 
The New York Times Index is more 
than a book of reference to the pages 
of the newspapers of the world; under 
many headings it contains brief chroni- 
cles of the essential facts of the year in 


regard to the subjects treated, so that 
reference to the files of a newspaper is 
not needed. Take for example, Prohibi- 
tion. Thirty-six of the 2,864 pages of 
the book afford an alphabetical and 
chronological record, arranged for easy 
reference, of all that has been done and 
said in regard to that moot question 
thruout 1930. The League of Nations 
has ten pages; President Hoover has 
eighteen; Aeronautics has thirty-eight, 
and so on. 

Compiling The New York Times In- 
dex requires the full-time work of an 
editor, a first assistant, and eleven in- 
dexers, including one file clerk. The 
breadth of knowledge required for the 
work necessitates both college and li- 
brary training for the assistants, as well 
as experience in proof-reading. In the 
writing of the entries, certain fields of 
work are assigned to each indexer ; when 
possible, the subjects include fields in 
which she is personally interested. Re- 
lated subjects are grouped, as far as 
possible ; thus, the indexer who “covers” 
Armament Limitation also writes the en- 
tries for International Law, War Debts 
and Reparations, etc. ; the indexer whose 
work includes the entries on Banks and 
Banking also indexes Stocks and Bonds, 
and Currency and Foreign Exchange. A 
list of one indexer’s subjects follows: 
Business, Coal, Commerce, Commodities, 
Communications, Department Stores, 
Embargoes, Industry, Labor, Milk, Mines 
and Mining, Prices, Radio, Retail Stores 
and Trade, Strikes, Telephones, Tele- 
vision, Textiles, Unemployment. 


Difficulties 


Naturally, in so large and complicated 
a task as compiling and editing a work 
such as The New York Times Index, 
difficulties arise from time to time. One 
of the principal sources of perplexity to 
the editor is the changes made necessary 
by the development of the news as 
recorded from day to day. A subject 
which seems simple and which presents 
no difficulty at one time may develop into 
one of much complexity. Probably the 
outstanding example of such change in 
the news, in 1930, was the investigation 
of the courts of New York City. It had 
its origin in an inquiry into the affairs 
of the Cotter Butte Mines Corporation 
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in which Magistrate George F. Ewald 
was involved. Next came an inquiry into 
other activities of Ewald, and then fol- 
lowed the doings of the Magistrates’ 
Courts. Finally, the subject grew and 
ramified into questions concerning other 
courts. As the subject spread and ex- 
panded, it became necessary to transfer 
entries successively from Cotter Butte 
Mines Corporation, to Ewald, to Courts 
—New York City—Magistrates’; and 
eventually to Courts—New York City— 
Investigations. Each step required con- 
sultations by the indexers and the editor, 
shifting of material, looking up and 
changing of cross-references, correction 
of proofs, resetting of type, etc. A large 
amount of work was made necessary by 
the change. The same principle—that of 
putting entries under the heading that 
seems most logical in the light of the 
development of the news is applied in all 
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cases when it is believed that the con- 
venience of the user of The New York 
Times Index will thus be best served. 
Whenever necessary, cross-references 
are inserted as guides thru the great 
bulk of the book, which comprises more 
than 200,000 entries. 

The “raw material” of The New York 
Times Index, as found in the news pages 
of the newspaper, is the account of the 
world’s doings of a day as written and 
edited daily or nightly, frequently under 
high pressure. Care is taken to make 
the entry in the /nmdex correct. When 
necessary, names of persons and places, 
societies, etc., are verified by the use of 
reference books, the telephone, and cor- 
respondence with persons who can afford 
the desired information. When material 
is ascertainable by ordinary methods 
there is little difficulty, but sometimes 
much research is required. 


School Libraries Section, A.L.A. 


To MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES SECTION 

At the 1930 Los Angeles meeting of 
the A.L.A. the School Libraries Section 
approved and unanimously voted to ac- 
cept the constitution as revised by its 
Constitution Revision Committee. A 
copy of this new constitution will be 
found in the Witson BuLLeTiIn, May 
1930, p. 465-466. 

In accordance with this constitution 
“the By-Laws of the Section may be 
amended at any regular meeting of the 
Section, provided notice of the amend- 
ment has been presented at least one 
month before action is taken.” We are 
taking this opportunity to present the re- 
vised By-Laws to you for your consider- 
ation. Action on them will be taken at 
the business meeting of the Section to 
be held in New Haven on June 27, 1931. 

ELEANOR M. WitTMER, Chairman 
School Libraries Section 
American Library Association 


BY-LAWS 


1. The order of business for meetings shall 
be as follows: 
a. Call to order 
b. Report of the secretary 
c. Report of the treasurer 
d. Reports of standing committees 
e. Report of the A.L.A. Committee on 
Education 
f. Miscellaneous business 
g. Election of officers 
h. Adjournment 

2. There shall be such standing or special 
committees as the executive board from 
time to time find necessary. The A.L.A. 
Education Committee shall report at the 
annual meeting. 

3. A quorum shall consist of twenty active 
members. 

4. Only active members of the 

shall have voting powers. 

Annual dues for the Section shall be 

fifty cents. 

6. Vacancies in office may be filled at any 
meeting of the Section in the manner 
provided for in the annual election of 
officers. 

Vacancies occurring between meetings 
shall be filled by the chairman. 

7. The deliberations of the Section shall 
be governed by Fox’s Parliamentary 
usage for women’s clubs. 


Section 


ut 
; 








Dilly Tante Observes 


Since we’re neither an enemy of wild 
life nor a particularly expert marksman, 
we don’t very often kill two birds with 
one stone. This month, however, we 
plead guilty. The paragraphs that follow 
constitute the Introduction to Living 
Authors: A Book of Biographies, of 
which the long and pleasantly arduous 
task of editing now comes to a close. 


INTRODUCTION 


UNNING thru this alphabet of au- 

thors, one snatches random scraps 
of knowledge from their lives. Sherwood 
Anderson, manager of a paint factory, 
halted his dictation in the middle of a 
letter, uttered one cryptic sentence, and 
went away; Henri Barbusse’s mother 
was English; a fat old woman in a Paris- 
ian restaurant inspired Arnold Bennett’s 
Old Wives’ Tale; E. F. Benson’s father 
was Archbishop of Canterbury; Karel 
Capek has been influenced most by Amer- 
ican philosophy; Willa Cather cried in 
the French wheat fields because she was 
homesick for the prairies; Paul Claudel 
calls himself a moron in his prayers; 
A. E. Coppard did not begin to write 
till he was forty; Walter De La Mare 
was a bookkeeper for eighteen years; 
Lord Drnsany is six feet, four inches, in 
height; T. S. Eliot became a British sub- 
ject in 1927; Ford Madox Ford was 
gassed in the war; E. M. Forster lives 
with his mother; David Garnett dis- 
covered a new species of mushroom; 
André Gide wears a skull cap and a 
shawl in the Mallarmé tradition ; Gorky’s 
name is a pseudonym, meaning “the bit- 
ter one”; A. E. Housman spent 30 years 
editing the Latin poet Manilius; Aldous 
Huxley, who might have been a doctor 
but for an attack of blindness, writes his 
novels in Italy; Robinson Jeffers built 
with his own hands the tower in which 
he writes; James Joyce cultivated his 
voice for the concert stage ; Sheila Kaye- 
Smith is a convert to Catholicism; Rud- 
yard Kipling married an American girl; 
Sinclair Lewis was the janitor of Heli- 
con Hall, Upton Sinclair’s Utopian 
colony in New Jersey; John Livingstone 
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Lowes has read everything that Cole- 
ridge read; William McFee was born at 
sea; Maeterlinck thinks that most Amer- 
icans are hypocrites; Thomas Mann has 
six children; H. L. Mencken was des- 
tined for the tobacco business; Edna 
St. Vincent Millay wrote Renascence at 
nineteen ; George Moore still has trouble 
with grammar and spelling; Liam 
O’Flaherty worked in an American tire 
factory; Eugene O’Neill has sketched 
the plots of thirty plays to come; Julia 
Peterkin is mistress of a plantation; 
Pirandello taught in a girls’ school for 
thirty years; Llewelyn Powys has fought 
tuberculosis since he was twenty-five; 
Erich Remarque’s All Quiet on the 
Western Front was rejected by several 
publishers; Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
favorite reading is detective stories; 
Bertrand Russell inherited an earldom in 
1931; Siegfried Sassoon won a Military 
Cross for heroism in the World War, 
but threw it into the sea; Edith Sitwell 
is an accomplished pianist and her favor- 
ite sport is “reviewer-baiting”’, Frank 
Swinnerton eats a plum pudding every 
time he finishes writing a novel; Arthur 





Georce Moore 
Grammar and spelling still trouble him. 
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Symons was insane for a year and a 
half and wrote a book about it; Booth 
Tarkington went totally blind in 1930 
and recovered partial vision the next 
year; Sigrid Undset dresses in the cos- 
tume of a Viking matron of the Middle 
Ages; Paul Valéry writes essays only on 
order; Rebecca West (née Cecily Fair- 
field). took her name from an Ibsen play ; 
Virginia Woolf was born Adeline Vir- 
ginia Stephens; William Butler Yeats 
believes in fairies; Arnold Zweig has 
translated Poe and Kipling. 


In themselves these facts are trivial 
and meaningless. If they concerned the 
man in the brown hat next door or the 
discreet lady across the way, they might 
be dismissed as idle gossip, both inex- 
cusable and dull. But in the world of 
art, where talent is primarily a consolida- 
tion of personality, we have a right to 
be curious. Our desire to know the artist 
is matched by his desire to reveal him- 
self, for the art of the modern world is 
fundamentally autobiographical, and 
Goethe, described by Spengler as “the 
man who forgot nothing, the man whose 
works, as he avowed himself, are only 
fragments of a single great confession,” 
may well stand as the type of the West- 
ern artist. In our own time the impulse 
behind the work of James Joyce, the 
representative genius of the twentieth 
century, is to be found in the absolving 
confession of the Catholic Church. 

It is with living authors, men and 
women alive on the first of January 1931, 
that these miniature biographies, some 
four hundred in number, are concerned. 
Their purpose is not critical, but exposi- 
tory. The collection makes no pretension 
to comprehensiveness, its object being 
rather to present, within its scope, the 
widest possible survey of contemporary 
literary personalities, ranging from the 
great figures of our age down to the 
young poet or novelist with his first 
(“promising”) book. The bias of the edi- 
tor has been in favor of youth, and some 
older writers of merit have been, per- 
force, excluded to make room for young 
men and women with more work ahead 
of them, God willing, than behind. The 
selection has been made from the living 
writers of all countries whose works are 
available in English. France, Germany, 
Spain, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Russia, 
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Epirn SITWELL 
Her favorite sport is “reviewer-baiting” 


India, Norway, Sweden, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Great Britain, Ireland, Australia, 
Canada, and the United States, are 
among the countries represented. 

Posterity, no doubt, will forget many 
of these “living authors,” but we need 
not be apologetic for our interest in 
them today. A mediocre living author 
is likely to impinge on our consciousness 
more than a good dead one. “The great 
works of past ages seem to a young 
man,” observed Coleridge, who need not 
have restricted his observation to youth, 
“things of another race, in respect to 
which his faculties must remain passive 
and submiss, even as to the stars and 
mountains. But the writings of a con- 
temporary, perhaps not many years older 
than himself, surrounded by the same 
circumstances, and disciplined by the 
same manners, possess a reality for him, 
and inspire an actual friendship as of a 
man for a man.” 

An effort has been made in these pages 
not only to publish a passable likeness 
of each author, but also to describe his 
appearance, for there is nothing about 
which the reader is more persistently 
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curious, as if he hoped somehow to wrest 
from the body or the body’s image the 
quintessential soul that the works them- 
selves seem reluctant to yield. It is good 
Platonic doctrine to relate body to soul, 
but since not all our authors are equally 
handsome, it may be judicious to reflect, 
with Montaigne, that “in a face which 
is none of the best, there may dwell some 
air of probity and trust.” Socrates, it 
will be remembered, said that his unpre- 
possessing features betrayed how ugly 
his soul would have been if he had not 
corrected it by education. 

It should be added that any marked 
variations from the average length of 
the biographies should be attributed to 
the paucity or abundance of available in- 
formation, as the case may be, rather 
than to any critical scale of values. Cer- 
tain authors have been omitted regret- 
fully because either photographs or suf- 
ficient biographical data were unobtain- 
able. 
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Newspapers, magazines, books, pub- 
lishers, and authors have been consulted 
in the preparation of these biographies. 
All statements have been carefully veri- 
fied whenever possible, but it is perhaps 
vain to hope that, in the multiplicity of 
details, no inaccuracies occur. 

To fill in the gaps, both considered and 
inadvertent, of the present volume, 
another volume of at least equal size 
would be required and may be forthcom- 
ing, should the occasion arise. A con- 
tinuous series of such volumes might 
constitute a valuably intimate record of 
the contemporary literary scene for the 
benefit of a neglectful posterity. Another 
generation will have its own “living au- 
thors.”” Much that is recorded here will 
scatter irretrievably to the winds; the 
original photographs will have cracked 
and faded. Here, then, are our four 
hundred men and women. 


Russian Literature 


N one of the recent additions to the A.L.A.’s 

“Reading With a Purpose Series,”—Russian 
Literature, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky, the fol- 
lowing related books are recommended: 


NovELs 

Dead Souls, by Nikolay Gogol. Translated by 
Constance Garnett. Knopf, 1923. 2v. $5.00. 

Oblomov, by Ivan Goncharov. Translated by 
Natalie Duddington. Macmillan , 19209. 
525p. $3.00. 

Fathers and Children, by Ivan Turgenev. 
Translated by Constance Garnett. Mac- 
millan, 1930. (announced) $2.00. 

War and Peace, by Leo Tolstoi. Translated 
by Constance Garnett. Dodd, 1926. 1536p. 
$3.00. 

Anna Karenina, by Leo Tolstoi. Translated 
by Constance Garnett. (Rittenhouse Clas- 
sics) Macrae Smith, n.d. 1027p. $2.00. 

The Brothers Karamazov, by Fedor Dostoev- 
sky. Translated by Constance Garnett. 
Macmillan, 1928. 838p. $2.50. 

Booxs ON RusstAn LITERATURE 

An Outline of Russian Literature, by Maurice 
Baring. (Home University Library) Holt, 
1915. 256p. $1.25. 

Modern Russian Literature, by Prince Dmitry 
Mirsky. (World’s Manuals) Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1925. 120p. $1.00. 


Turgenev, the Man, his Art, and his Age, by 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Century, 1926. 386p 


.00. 
Russian Poetry; an Anthology, compiled and 
translated by Babette Deutsch and 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky. International Pub., 
1927. 254p. $2.25. 
OrHer Russian CLAssIcs 


The Captain’s Daughter, by Alexander Push- 
kin. Translated by Natalie Duddington. 
Viking Press, 1928. 212p. $2.00. 

Memoirs of Alexander Herzen, by Alexander 
Herzen. Translated by J. D. Duff. Yale 
University Press, 1923. 384p. $4.00. 

Crime and Punishment, by Fedor Dostoevsky. 
Translated by Constance Garnett. Mac- 
millan, 1928. 4903p. $2.50. 

Virgin Soil, by Ivan ggg, ore Translated by 
Constance Garnett. Macmillan, 1920. 2 v. 
$2.00 each. 

Short Stories, by Anton Chekhov. Translated 
by Sag oe ~ gel oencong Reader’s 

eries acmillan, 1 3090p. $.80. 

My Childhood, by Maxim Gorky. Century, 
1915. 374p. $3.00. 

The Romance of Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Dmitri Merejkowski. Translated by Her- 
bert Trench. Putnam, 1902. 368p. $3.50. 

Russian title is “The Resurrection of the 

Gods;” an earlier translation published by 

Constable was entitled “The Forerunner.” 








The Use of Federal Documents 
By Lucille H. Pendell’ 


OVERNMENT documents have 

been “discovered” by librarians only 
in the last few years. Thru some meta- 
morphosis the material which they con- 
tain, erstwhile “dry, useless, space- 
wasting,” has become vividly alive; 
absolutely necessary to the maintenance 
of a well organized and complete refer- 
ence department. In libraries serving 
college students and faculties where 
projects, term themes, theses, and other 
forms of research are carried on, the 
documents are prominent among sources 
of material—much more respected by 
most professors than are the secondary 
sources, 


Reliance on Source Material 


Professors who hark back to “the old 
days when...”, grown resigned in the 
earlier and leaner times, lumber along 
in ways outworn, not realizing that the 
dream they used to dream of progressive 
education is now at hand. 

It is among the newer blood that there 
is a demand for accurate, concrete, up- 
to-date reports to tie up with the text- 
book generalizations. They have learned 
from experience to rely on the authentic- 
ity of the government’s publications, 
which constitute the greatest portion of 
the documentary treasure-trove. When 
a recently trained Ph.D. gets to his 
teaching duties, having learned to depend 
on the wealth of materials contained in 
documents, he makes use of whatever 
of such sources the library has available. 
For example, a new history professor, 
on whose back the moss has not yet had 
time to accumulate, is given charge of 
graduate students. He talks over the 
matter of a thesis topic with one of them 
and together they come to the library. 
If they find that certain documents on 
which they have planned are available, 
all goes well, but if not, the work is 
seriously hindered. Even if the profes- 
sor has no particular documents in mind, 
he will have a realization that there 
ought to be something in document form 
dealing with. the topic in hand. And the 


librarian in charge of the documents will, 
in most instances, be able to supply not 
only one but several recent and perhaps 
some old writings bearing on the sub- 
ject in question; in some cases a sub- 
stantial proportion of all that has ever 
been written on a topic. There is oc- 
casion for justifiable satisfaction and 
pride when the document librarian can, 
without wasted motion, turn to the de- 
sired subject-matter in files of The 
Annals of Congress, Register of Debates, 
Congressional Globe, Senate and House 
Reports, United States Statutes, Rich- 
ardson’s Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, Foreign Relations volumes, 
American State Papers, Moore’s Digests 
of International Law and Arbitration, 
Wharton’s compilations, Thorpe’s Con- 
stitutions and Charters, Journals of the 
Congress of the Confederate States, 
Journals of the Continental Congress, 
American Historical Association reports, 
Bureau of American Ethnology publi- 
cations, Panama Canal reports, bulletins 
of the Pan American Union, Malloy’s 
Treaties, or to one or more of many 
others, presenting a vast storehouse of 
invaluable material for historical re- 
search. The library which has complete 
files of the sets mentioned is very fortu- 
nate, but even incomplete files will be 
utilized with eagerness. 

Documents are records which make 
history. Langlois and Seignobos have 
said in their book, The Study of His- 
tory, that “there is no substitute for 
documents; no documents, no history.” 
One author may be expert in his par- 
ticular field, but no one author can be 
expert on every subject covered in a 
book of a general nature. How many 
worthwhile pieces of research have stu- 
dents worked out which have brought 
to light slips of historians who took some 
other author’s word for truth and thereby 
set a false beacon for their readers, in- 
stead of being scientifically careful and 
searching out the facts! 

Our reference has been to history, but 
the comments are true not only of his- 


1 Document Librarian, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
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tory but of subjects in the various other 
fields. 


Why Use Documents? 


“The Government of the United 
States is the greatest of all modern pub- 
lishers.” It secures highly trained men 
who are specialists in their fields to carry 
on investigations and to run experi- 
ments. These workers gather and com- 
pile information that is of potential use 
not only to the professor and the stu- 
dent, but to business and professional 
men as well. The Department of Com- 
merce, “in its effort to foster, promote, 
and develop the foreign and domestic 
commerce, the mining, manufacturing, 
shipping, and fishery industries, and the 
transportation facilities of the United 
States” issues many regular and special 
publications. The usefulness of census 
reports, not merely to scientists and stu- 
dents, but to manufacturers, dealers, 
bankers, and others in business is per- 
haps not fully understood. The states- 
man is interested in Wealth, Debt, and 
Taxation; the manufacturer can better 
determine his share in business by con- 
sulting the volumes on manufacturing ; 
the contractor or builder can make good 
use of the population figures since they 
indicate quite definitely the number and 
character of new buildings which under 
normal conditions would be required to 
house the inhabitants of his city. The 
industrial returns, the cotton production 
and distribution figures, the uniform 
reports, the birth and mortality statistics, 
the information on unemployment, fur- 
nished by the Department of Commerce, 
are indispensable to many groups. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
charged with the work of promoting 
agriculture in its broadest sense. Its pub- 
lications contain a wealth of both popular 
and scientific material, in all branches 
of agriculture and household economy, 
which is helpful to scientists, farmers, 
teachers, and housewives. 

In addition to the foregoing docu- 
ments, those of the Department of the 
Interior, the Treasury Department, the 
Labor Department, and the other major 
departments, together with the many in- 
dependent establishments, furnish, in 
themselves, a great library, free to desig- 
nated depositories, and available to other 
libraries at a cost which covers only 
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paper and printing; no charge being 
made for the services of the statesmen, 
scientists and authors of the numerous 
publications issued. 


How to Make Documents Attractive 


To have all the documents in one sec- 
tion under the supervision of an inter- 
ested librarian who knows documents is 
the ideal administrative device. The pub- 
lications can be placed on the sheives 
alphabetically by series titles under each 
Bureau of the big Departments in which 
they belong: State, Treasury, War, Post 
Office, Justice, Navy, Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Labor, Independent 
Establishments. In this method, a com- 
plete series is kept intact. This sort of 
grouping makes the materials attractive, 
interesting and very easily used. 

Classification is definitely an obstacle, 
since the series, if classified by subjects, 
would be scattered to the four winds, 
and one would have difficulty in knowing 
if one’s sets were complete. The pro- 
posed method is as adaptable as any to 
use with a card catalog, since the infor- 
mation on a card includes the depart- 
ment, bureau, series and number of the 
publication. In the suggested organiza- 
tion it is desirable to place the Inde- 
pendent Establishments either at the be- 
ginning or the end of the document sec- 
tion, since they are likely to be confused 
with the bureaus in the “Big Ten” other- 
wise. 

The Congressional Set, consisting of 
the Records and Proceedings of Con- 
gress, and Senate and House Reports, 
will comprise about half of the docu- 
ment section. They can be arranged on 
the shelves according to the “Checklist” 
for the period covered by the Checklist, 
and to date according to the Schedule of 
Volumes given in the back of the Docu- 
ment Indexes. The best approach to the 
Senate and House Reports and Docu- 
ments is thru the Indexes, Poore’s Index 
1774-1881, Ames’ two volume set 1881- 
1893, and the United States Document 
Catalogue 1893-1923, supplemented by 
Monthly Catalogue of United States 
Public Documents. The Congressional 


Globe and Record have their own special 
indexes 
session. 


The plan above-sketched would call 


issued at the close of each 
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for a trained librarian in charge of the 
section, but the use of the documents and 
the type of persons using them demand 
efficiency. Documents are practically 
useless under any system except as there 
is a trained person in charge. 

Cataloging is the ideal method of mak- 
ing the contents of the shelves available, 
but of course this would take years and 
an adequate staff, and funds in most li- 
braries are not sufficient to warrant this. 
However, the cataloging can be carried 
on slowly, and at the same time an in- 
genious librarian can devise ways and 
means of bringing much of the informa- 
tion to the attention of prospective 
readers. 

Indexes, catalogs and lists that have 
been published are indispensable but in- 
adequate. In the document section in 
the library in which the author holds 
forth, she, together with her staff, has 
worked out lists on the subjects: Cotton, 
Horticulture, Home Economics, and 
Sound and Acoustics. The last-mentioned 
was done in collaboration with the 
Engineering Librarian. These bibliog- 
raphies have proven very popular and 
there have been many requests for them. 
The contents include references to mate- 
rials in Federal Documents, State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations, Engineer- 
ing Experiment Stations, Agricultural 
Extension Divisions, and Scientific So- 
cieties. They average about thirty pages 
in length. In most cases books and peri- 
odical references were not included inas- 
much as they are fairly readily obtain- 
able in the Card Catalog and the Readers’ 
Guide. 


Demand for Documents 

Experience has taught us that when 
the documents are well organized and 
available the librarian is kept busy com- 
plying with requests for them. In our 
own library we keep a record of subjects 
on which material is furnished. Going 
down the list for a representative morn- 
ing we find requests on the following 
subjects: cotton marketing, bromine, 
poultry, jewelry, Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Oklahoma, alfalfa, castorbeans, 
tariff of 1930, export trade of the United 
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States, forestry, utility corporations, 
potash, wheat industry, petroleum, 


patents, radio industry, Indians, Okla- 
homa Census, chemistry, playgrounds, 
field crops, fish hatcheries, public health. 
Besides meeting demands of this miscel- 
laneous sort we render additional serv- 
ice. There are groups who come to the 
document room to prepare regular class 
assignments. One professor who is 
teaching a large number of sophomores 
in Geography has five copies of selected 
documents placed on a special shelf for 
his students, who use them regularly in 
preparing assignments. Another profes- 
sor has a class in Statistics who gather 
most of their data from the document 
room. Another professor has his class 
working on special reports of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Still another 
professor, in Agricultural Economics, 
has worked with us in building up a 
permanent collection on cooperative 
marketing, from both United States Gov- 
ernment sources and State sources. 
These have been bound together, about 
ten bulletins to a volume and five copies 
of each have been secured. Each binding 
has a file number and a small catalog of 
contents is kept in the document room 
and a subject list is kept in the profes- 
sor’s office. The professor makes his 
assignments according to subject and file 
number. His class in advanced market- 
ing have so familiarized themselves with 
the works that when they come in they 
immediately set to work at their special 
table. This set is worked up from dupli- 
cates and none of the publications are 
taken from the regular reference file. 

The foregoing brief account gives a 
panoramic view of the most recently de- 
veloped field in library work. Our gov- 
ernment is a great composite institution 
administering to the welfare of all its 
citizens. Since its publications reflect its 
many activities a document library is a 
tremendous asset to any college or uni- 
versity, and no librarian who hopes to 
keep abreast of the needs of her patrons 
can afford to look with an indifferent 
attitude upon the opportunities for serv- 
ice which the new field contains, 











State Publication Aids 


For THE HOMEMAKER AND GARDEN LOVER 


Compiled by Mary D. Taylor, M.A. 


“The common things of life seem hers to do. Food to prepare, the household 
things to clean, garments to mend, or else to make anew, delve in brown soil ’mid 
growing things of green. Just things of every day...” 


A. Inside the House of Sead Taste 


Table Decorations and Delicacies 


lowa state college of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts. Extension division. 
China, silverware, and linen, by 
Elsie R. Culbertson. Ames, 19206. 
16p. illus. (Home economics 
bulletin 101.) 

Desirable qualities in china, silverware 
and linen which make a well appointed 

table service a joy and pride. 


Maine. University. College of agricul- 
ture. Extension service. 
Table service, by Evelyn C. Avery. 
Orono, 1927. 
12p. (Bulletin no. 163.) 


_ Ways of serving an attractive meal 
simply, easily, and carefully. 


North Dakota agricultural college. Agri- 
cultural extension division. 

Recipes from many lands furnished 
by North Dakota homemakers’ 
clubs, compiled by Dorothy Ayers 
Loudon. Fargo, 1927. 

136p. (Circular 77.) 

Recipes from China, England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Mexico, old New 
England, Scandinavia, Scotland, the 
South, and miscellaneous sources. 


lowa state college of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts. Extension division. 
Foods for special occasions, by 
Dorothy Taylor. Ames, 1925. 
15p. (Home economics bulle- 
tin no. 91.) 
Recipes suitable for afternoon parties, 


birthday dinners and Sunday night sup- 
pers, and when company comes. 


North Dakota agricultural college. Agri- 
cultural experiment station. 
Salads all the year, by Dorothy A. 
Loudon. Fargo, 1926. 
30p. (Circular 62.) 
Recipes for every day in the year. 


Cornell university. New York state col- 
lege of agriculture, 

Making ice cream, sherbets, and ices 
for home use, by W. W. Fish. 
Ithaca, 1925. 

7p. (Bulletin 109.) 
Recipes worth trying. 


California. University. College of agri- 
culture. California agricultural exten- 
sion service. 

Home preparation of jelly and mar- 
malade, by W. V. Cruess and 
J. H. Berkeley, 1926. 

22p. (Circular 2.) 


Recipes which will make 
dishes. 


tempting 


Louisiana state university and agricul- 
tural. and mechanical college. Exten- 
sion service. 

Food preservation instructions, com- 
piled by Gladys Tappan. Baton 
Rouge, 1928. 

42p. (Extension circular 102.) 


Instructions for making jellies, 
pickles, marmalades, and jams. 


California. University. College of agri- 
culture. California agricultural exten- 
sion service. 

Home preparation of fruit candy, 
by W. V. Cruess and Agnes 
O’Neill. Berkeley, 1927. 

28p. (Circular 10.) 


Recipes for small quantities of candy 
for home use. 


Illinois. University. College of agricul- 
ture and experiment station. 

Baking club manual, by Bonnie E. 
Scholes and Harriet M. Phillips. 
Urbana, 1923. 

56p. (Circular 267.) 


Recipes for cakes, cookies, pies, and 
puddings. 


1 Assistant Professor of Library Science," Texas State College for Women. 
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“STUDENT AND FACULTY Browse” at TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FoR WOMEN 


Lining the walls of the Bralley Memorial Library were posters on books and travel, including 
one that illustrated in miniature the stages in the evolution of the book. 


Alabama polytechnic institute. Extension 
service. 
Recipes compiled by Hester Foster 
Benner. Auburn, 1924. 
85p. (Circular 74.) 


Standard recipes. 


Illinois. University. College of agricul- 
ture and experiment station. 

Manual for meal planning and 
preparation clubs, by Grace B. 
Armstrong and Nathalia Vasold. 
Urbana, 1927. 

47p. (Circular 312.) 


Suggestions for the planning of meals, 
the preparations of dishes for meals, 
and for table service and etiquette. 


Maine. University. College of agricul- 
ture. Extension service. 
Meal planning for groups, by 
Evelyn C. Avery. Orono, 1928. 
6p. (Circular no. 97.) 
Quantities of food to be allowed for 
serving twenty-five people, general pro- 
portions and amounts of food, and 
recipes. 


Individual Touches Which Give 
the House a Cosy Lived-in Look 


Tennessee. University. College of agri- 
culture. Extension service. 
The living room that is livable, by 
Lillian L. Keller. Knoxville, 
1925. 
llp. (Publication 134.) 
Description of a room which will add 


to the comfort and happiness of the 
family. 


Montana. College of agricultural and 
mechanic arts. Montana extension 
service in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. 


The kitchen, by Gertrude Hoffman. 
Bozeman, 1925. 
91p. (Bulletin no. 75.) 
Labor saving furnishing and equip- 


ment in the kitchen and step saving 
arrangement of the equipment. 
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Mississippi agricultural and mechanical 
college. Extension dept. 
Simple home decoration, by Anne O. 
Jordan. Starkville, 1926. 
24p. (Extension bulletin no. 
40.) 
How to make the small home attrac- 
tive and homelike with limited funds. 
Iowa state college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. Extension div. 
Floor coverings, by Elsie Richard- 
son. Ames, 1925. 
8p. (Home economics bulletin 
no. 87.) 
Color, design, and wearing qualities 
that make distinctive floor coverings. 


Good Housekeeping 


“The beauty of a house is order” 
Missouri. University. College of agri- 
culture. 

The renovation of household fur- 
nishings, by Julia M. Rocheford. 
Columbia, 1922. 

8p. (Circular 117.) 

Suggestions for the simple and easy 
methods of repair and change in equip- 
ment and furnishings that may be made 
by any competent homemaker. 

New Jersey state college of agriculture. 
Extension division. 

Floors—Their finish and care, by 
Mrs. Marion C. Bell. New 
Brunswick, 1925. 

16p. (Extension bulletin 49.) 

Suggestions which will save time and 
labor in the care of floors. 

Iowa state college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. Extension division. 

Refinishing and care of furniture, 
by Marion L. Tucker. Rev. ed. 
Ames, 1925. 

4p. (Home economics circular 

no. 19.) 

Directions for cleaning, polishing, and 

removing scratches and dents. 

Illinois. University. College of agricul- 
ture and experiment station. 

Control of household insects, by 
Wesley P. Flint. Urbana, 1922. 

24p. (Circular 257.) 

Effective methods for combating 
household insects. Points about their 
habits are included. 


Secrets of Distinctive Dress 


Cornell university. New York state col- 
lege of home economics. Extension 
service. 
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Artistry in dress, by Annette J]. 
Warner. Ithaca, 1926. 
67p. (Bulletin no. 144.) 


_A study of color, proportion, mate- 
rials and accessories with reference to 
the wearer and the occasion. 


New Mexico college of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. Agricultural extension 
service. 

Handbook of sewing for women, by 
Edith Whitehurts Hauter. State 
College P.O., 1926. 

3lp. (Extension circular 90.) 
Practical and suggestive. 


Idaho. University. College of agricul- 
ture. Extension div. 
Designing your own costume, by 
Anna E. Prange. Boise, 1926. 
34p. (Extension bulletin no. 
64.) 
Fundamentals of costume to aid in 
the appreciation of proper dress and its 
requisites. 


Wisconsin. University. College of agri- 
culture. Extension service. 
Hats—making and selecting, by 
Bess Tyrell and Sadie McNulty. 
Madison, 1927. 
39p. (Circular 215.) 


Suggestions for selecting a hat wisely 


Kentucky. University. College of agri- 
culture. Extension division. 
Textile fibers and fabrics, by Isa- 
belle M. Story. Lexington, 1925. 
18p. (Circular no. 185.) 
Tests to determine the kind of fibers 
used in linens, cottons, silk, woolens, 
and worsteds. 


Illinois. University. College of agricul 
ture and experiment station. 
Clothing club manual, by Mary C 
Whitlock. Urbana, 1926. 
110p. (Circular no. 304.) 
Directions for constructing garments 
of becoming designs and materials 
which will help you express your per- 
sonality, maintain your health and give 
pleasure to others. 
Oregon agricultural college. Extension 
service. 

Stitches, seams and sewing proces 
ses, by Helen Cowgill. Corvallis, 
1926. 

23p. (Extension bulletin 36° 
Definite instructions regarding differ- 
ent kinds of stitches and seams and 
processes involved in sewing. 


OE 
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Maryland. University. School of agri- 
culture. Extension service. 

The house dress, by Bertha L. 

Knight. College Park, 1925. 

19p. (Extension bulletin no. 

39.) 

Directions for taking measurements, 
using patterns, and making attractive 
dresses for the home. 

Louisiana state university and agricul- 
tural and mechanical college. Div. of 
agricultural extension. 

Decorative stitches, by Iris 5S. 

Davenport. Baton Rouge, 1928. 

20p. (Extension circular 108.) 

How to make things that are dis- 
tinctive and which will wear and 
launder well. 

Louisiana state university and agricul- 
tural and mechanical college. Div. of 
agricultural extension. 

Tailored finishes, by Iris S. Daven- 

port. Baton Rouge, 1928. 

15p. (Extension circular 107.) 


Points which give a ready-made touch 
to one’s dress. 


Healthful Living 
York 


Cornell university. New state 
college of home economics. 


Health and personal appearance, by 
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Ellen A. Reynolds. Ithaca, 1925. 
23p. (Bulletin 119.) 

How to achieve the beauty and charm 
of a healthy body by the observance 
of a few laws of hygiene. 

Ohio state university. Agricultural col- 
lege. Extension division. 
Home care of the sick, by Wanda 

Przyluska. Columbus, 1924-1925. 

36p. (Bulletin v. 20, no. 1.) 


Aids in carrying out the doctor’s di- 
rections for the comfort of the patient. 


Missouri. University. College of agri- 
culture. Cooperative extension work. 
Health and home care of the sick, 
by Mary E. Stebbins. Pt. I, IT, ITI. 
Columbia, 1926. 
3 nos. (Circulars 180, 
182.) 


Ways of promoting health, prevent- 
ing disease, and caring for the sick in 
the home. 


181, 


Missouri. University. College of agri- 
culture. Cooperative extension work in 
agriculture and home economics. 

Colds—Their causes and treatment, 
by Mrs. Louise Selbert. Columbia, 
1920. 
4p. (Circular 79.) 


Directions for treating colds and ear- 
ache, and preventing their spread. 


B. Joys of Gardening 


Making a Place In Which You 
Are Proud to Live 
Illinois. University. College of agricul- 
ture. Div. of landscape architecture. 
Improving small home grounds in 
Illinois. Urbana, 1927. 
40p. (Circular 314.) 
Out-of-door furnishings such as per- 
golas, gateways, bird baths, and garden 
seats; planting designs, and care of 
shrubs. 
New Jersey agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 
Pruning of shrubs, by M. A. Blake. 
New Brunswick, 1925. 
8p. (Circular 176.) 


When and how to prune common 
shrubs like forsythias, spireaes, roses, 
and lilacs. 


“Digging in the garden, planting 
things you hope will grow” 
Cornell university. New York state col- 


lege of agriculture. 
Bearded iris, a perennial suited to 


all gardens, by Austin W. Sand. 
Ithaca, 1925. 
92p. (Bulletin 112.) 

How to grow iris which is best suited 
to your environment. 

New Jersey agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 
Dahlias in the garden, by Charles 

H. Connors. New Brunswick, 

1923. 

24p. (Circular 154.) 

How to grow dahlias for garden and 
home decoration. 

New Jersey agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 
Hyacinths for garden and home, by 

H. M. Biekart. New Brunswick, 

1928. 

23p. (Circular 203.) 

Directions for their care before 
planting and for outdoor culture and 
indoor forcing. 

New Jersey agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 
Narcissus for garden and home, by 
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H. M. Biekart. New Brunswick, 
1928. 

26p. (Circular 204.) 
Directions for the cultivation of the 


different varieties indoors and out-of- 
doors. 


New Jersey agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 
Pansies from seed, by Charles H. 
Connors. New Brunswick, 1926. 
4p. (Circular 185.) 
_Care which insures success with pan- 
s1es. 
New Jersey agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 
Peonies in the garden, by Charles 
H. Connors. New Bruswick, 1926. 
8p. (Circular 184.) 
Best ways of caring for peonies. 
New Jersey agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 
Rhododendrons and their kin, by 
Charles H. Connors. New Bruns- 
wick, 1928. 
15p. (Circular 210.) 
How to cultivate the most desirable 
species. 
New Jersey agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 
Roses in the garden, by Charles H. 
Connors. New Brunswick, 1924. 
27p. (Circular 172.) 
Directions which will make you a 
rose enthusiast. 
New Jersey agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 
Tulip culture, by H. M. Biekart. 
New Brunswick, 1928. 
28p. (Circular 205.) 
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An account of the best methods for 
cultivating the different types of tulips 
and the means of combating the plant 
enemies. 

Cornell university. New York state col- 
lege of agriculture. 
The flower garden, by David Lums- 

den. Ithaca, 1923. 

42p. (Extension bulletin 67.) 

When, where, how, and what to plant 

in various soils. 


Making A Joyous Indoor Garden 


Wisconsin. University. College of agri- 
culture. Extension service. 
House plants, by James G. Moore. 

Madison, 1928. 

36p. (Circular 222. ) 

How to grow plants which will glad- 
den the winter. 

North Dakota agricultural college. Agri- 
cultural experiment station. 
Plants in the home, by A. F. Yeager. 

Fargo, 1928. 

32p. (Bulletin 224.) 

An account of the behavior of house 
plants in the sick room and under all 
conditions of light and temperature. 

Michigan agricultural experiment station. 
Michigan state college of agricultural 
and applied science. 

Use of cut flowers, by Alex Laurie. 

East Lansing, 1928. 

22p. (Special bulletin, no. 176.) 

Methods of arranging flowers in 
bowls and baskets, artistic color com- 
binations, and ways of caring for cut 
flowers. 


C. Handy Aids In Social Life 


New York (state) Dept. of farms and 
markets. Div. of agriculture. 

The New York state farm home and 
suggestions for the housewife. 
Albany, 1920. 

200p. (Bulletin 132.) 

Songs, books, and customs that make 
the home a center of health, happiness 
and cheer. 

Purdue university. Dept. of agricultural 
extension. 

Games and contests for club and 
community groups, by Helen M. 
Reitemeir and O. F. Hall. Lafa- 
yette, Ind., 1928. 


(Extension bulletin no. 

152.) 

Games for old and young which will 
help every one get acquainted with 
every one else. 

Wisconsin. University. College of agri- 
culture. Extension service. 
Conducting the business meeting: 

Parliamentary practices for rural 

community organizations, by A. F. 

Wiledon. Madison, 1928. 

l6p. (Circular 227.) 


A parliamentary guide useful for 
Parent-Teacher Associations and Clubs. 











The Bookmobile Moves On 


DPDURING the winter the Bookmobile 
has been resting uneasy in the 
garage in St. Louis. In its idleness it 
has had time for reminiscence. 

The memory is vivid of the ceremoni- 
ous departure of two years ago, and how 
cold it was that day; 
how it hurried South for 
its first delightful winter, 
moving thru those vast 
areas of tobacco and cot- 
ton. 

Then north again thru 
New England for the 
summer, to Lake Placid, 
and off again, this time 
westward. It _ rolled 
down the Mississippi 
Valley to the Gulf and 
along the Old Spanish 
Trail in the Southwest, 
first across the barren 
stretches of the desert, 
then thru “Paso del 
Norte” to the Rockies. 
Mountains for months. It remembers 
leaving Lake Tahoe to encounter the 
snow on Truckee Pass in the Sierras, 
then cruising down the mild Pacific 
Coast, and up thru the warm valley to 
the Northwest, the turning point east- 
ward. 

Then more mountains and stretches, 
more cattle and sheep, more ruts and 
detours, and a little rain to lubricate the 
gumbo roads. Almost suddenly, it found 
itself on solid ground in the autumn 
wooded lands in the Lake regions of the 
North Central states. Then corn—corn— 
corn—and to rest. 

It also has its moments of secret em- 
barrassment when it thinks of the many 
times, in all sections of the country, that 
it has stood helpless, up to its hubs in 
mud, waiting for the horses or mules; 
and of the time it was frightened off the 
road, and down the bank, by a small car 
with a luminous eye, and how it lay on 
its side distressed. 


And it contemplates the trek before 
it: the clear sky over Missouri, the quiet 
Ozarks, the blowing wheat in Kansas, 





South Dakota lakes, Wisconsin—The 
Dells...and those many fascinating 
unlooked-for experiences that have a 
way of “popping up.” 

The Bookmobile takes to the road 
again on April 8. Here is the itinerary 








DEATH AND THE BOOKMOBILE 


These lost sheep of the desert did not wake to hear the 
Bookmobile’s horn in Texas last spring. 


(subject to change) for the next month 
or so: 


April 
7 Vermilion, S. Dak., Yankton, S. Dak. 
8 St. Louis, Mo. 
9 Fulton, Mo. 
10 Jefferson City, Mo. 
13. Springfield, Mo. 

14 Carthage, Mo., Joplin, Mo. 
15 Pittsburg, Kans, Parsons, 
dependence, Kans. 

16 Chanute, Kans., Emporia, Kans. 
17. Emporia, Kans. 

20 Topeka, Kans. 

21 .: 

22 Lawrence, Kans. 

23 Kansas City, Kans. 

24 Kansas City, Mo. 

27 Leavenworth, Kans., Atchison, Kans. 
28 St. Joseph, Mo., Hiawatha, Kans. 
29 Lincoln, Nebr. 

30 m 


Kans., In- 


1 York, Nebr., Columbus, Nebr., Fremont, 
Nebr. 


4 Omaho, Nebr. 

5 Council Bluffs, Iowa 

6 Sioux City, Iowa 

7 Vermilion, S. Dak., Yankton, S. Dak. 
8 Mitchell, S. Dak., Huron, S. Dak. 
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Reference Works for a Small Library 
By Dorothy Brown’ 


“Reference books are the clearing houses of 
knowledge. They are libraries in miniature, 
focusing into a single book information scat- 
tered thru a thousand volumes. They are 
shortcuts to learning, passkeys to the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the ages. The ordinary reader 
knows little of them, and realizes but slightly 
the great help they would be to him in his 
daily reading and daily living.” 

Mudge, Guide to Reference Books 


I AM going to discuss the books neces- 

sary in the building of a reference col- 
lection in the small library. The most 
important points to be considered in 
judging the value of a book for reference 
use are: 

First, authoritativeness. Can the state- 
ments in the book be depended upon to 
be accurate? In judging this, the repu- 
tation and work of the author may be 
considered and the publisher noted, the 
responsibility fixed for all articles, if 
signed. In the case of statistics, it is well 
to note whether or not they are based 
on official reports with an exact refer- 
ence to the source from which they were 
taken. 

Second, scope. What is the field which 
the book aims to cover and does it cover 
it? What, if any, are the limitations as 
to subject, country, or period of time 
included? These questions may usually 
be answered by noting the title of the 
book and by reading the preface, the 
table of contents, the introductory chap- 
ter and occasional sections thru the book. 

Third, arrangement. Material in a 
book for reference use should be ar- 
ranged so as to be easily and quickly 
found. If there is a classified arrange- 
ment in the body of the book there 
should be a good alphabetical grouping 
of topics in the index or vice versa. It 
should also be noticed whether or not 
the cross references are adequate. 

Fourth, character of articles. Are they 
long or short, suited to the specialist or 
the general reader? Are the topics of 
equal importance given equal treatment ? 

Fifth, viewpoint of the author. Do 
the nationality of the author, his reli- 


2 Librarian, Public Library, Kankakee, Illinois. 
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gious, political or personal convictions 
affect the contents of the book? If so, 
the book may still be useful for refer- 
ence, but its bias should always be born 
in mind in any use of the information 
it gives. 

Sixth, bibliographies are usually de- 
sirable in a book for reference use as 
they point the way to a more exhaustive 
treatment of the subject and indicate a 
more careful authorship. 


Seventh, date. The date of the book 
affects very directly the value of the 
material. The date of publication should 
be compared with the copyright date and 
the preface date if there is one. Whether 
or not the work is kept up-to-date by 
supplements may also be noted. 

Eighth, illustrations. Are they ade- 
quate? In some books covering the sub- 
jects of art, costume, etc. illustrations 
are an essential feature; in other cases, 
such as statistics or literature, their use 
is optional. 

Comparisons should be made with 
other books, with other works in the 
field it covers; the physical make-up of 
the book should be noted—is it well- 
printed, well-bound and convenient to 
handle? 

Every book in any part of the library 
may be at one time or another a refer- 
ence book, but every library should have 
its strictly reference collections: books, 
that in some libraries are never circu- 
lated, in others for a few hours at a 
time. At least 10 per cent of the book 
fund should be put into books strictly 
reference. By books strictly reference 
are meant encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
atlases, yearbooks, bibliographies, etc. 


Nucleus for a Collection 
For small libraries building a refer- 
ence collection: for an encyclopedia, The 
New International, Yearbooks and Sup- 
plement for first purchase; for children, 
The World Book; a good dictionary; a 
good atlas of the latest edition; a book 
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of quotations; Granger's Index to 
Poetry, and the Supplement. 

Yearbooks, reference books containing 
the source of many things of value. 
Some of the more important ones are: 
The World Almanac, Statesmen’s Year- 
book, Who’s Who in 
America, all within the 
reach of the smaller li- 
brary. 

Among the Indexes 
available for the smaller 
library, Readers’ Guide 
is the most essential. 
Readers’ Guide offers 
one of the best sources 
with which to build your 
reference collection. 
Subscribe only for maga- 
zines listed in Readers’ 
Guide, decide on the 
ones you want for your 
library, whether two or 
ten a year, or many 
more. Keep your completed volumes 
every year, and with your Readers’ 
Guide you will have the beginning of a 
good reference collection according to 
the magazines subscribed for. 

Numerous handbooks on all current 
subjects of interest are published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company which in my 
opinion are essential in the reference 
section of any library however small. 
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Picture collections can be within the 
means of all smaller libraries, if material 
from duplicate copies of magazines, 
wornout books and newspapers is clipped 
and mounted. A picture collection of 
this type would contain pictures of all 





EXuHIsBIT oF REFERENCE Alps 
Syracuse (N.Y.) University Library 


public officials, state and national, cos- 
tumes of different countries, copies of 
famous paintings, in fact all pictures that 
are used by students, teachers, and club 
women. Along with the picture collec- 
tion is the pamphlet and clipping file 
which can be a valuable addition to the 
library answering the numerous refer- 
ence questions of the public. 


Index to Biographies 
(Beginning with Volume V, Number 1) 


Gertrude Atherton ............-. 5 :428 Mr ’31 
PE OND ok vnc enews dsacch 5:172 N ’30 
Margaret Ayer Barnes .......... 5:300 Ja ’3!1 
Mra. L.. Adams Beck ............ 5:164 N ’30 
Margery Williams Bianco ...... 5:360 F ’31 
pO Pe Se 5:174 N ’30 
eee SOS ee, Pere 5:100 O ’30 
De CREE 5 oo vo dedayuceces es 5:176 N ’30 
os. o edb Saree ss 5:108 O '30 
SETS. 5s: c'0' winatp 4's <0 0.0 ee 5:440 Mr ’31 
Re SE aN 5:104 O ’30 
ere ere ee 5:302 Ja ’31 
Hilda Doolittle (H.D.) ........ 5:356 F ’31 
I Soo aa cd aise ass over 5:292 Ja ’31 
ere rarer 5 :492 Ap ’31 
Ford Madox Ford . ........... 5:228 D ’30 
William Gerhardi ............... 5 :436 Mr ’31 
POE ¢ gob wdankdo.0<netheee 5:110 O ’30 
EE ies bel ia pus Dap See ved 5 :442 Mr ’31 
pO ae ee 5:364 F ’31 
Edwin Granberry .............. 5: 28 S °30 


Pratee Genes FM boii. ck peck 5:106 O ’30 
Vie SEEDER fon 6 0s sche as 5:368 F ’31 
ee” ne 5:370 F °’31 
PIE arin «6.0 6 52'os oo ou be bs 5:114 O ’30 
ee ere Peer rere 5:232 D ’30 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis ........ 5:206 Ja ’31 
Maude Hart Lovelace .......... 5:170 N ’30 
pes 5:306 Ja 31 
J. Middleton Murry ............ 245 = 
PE MOONE s sabiekies oki deine ee oe 
Se A Pr ret oe 5 :432 Mr ’31 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick ........ 5:92 S *40 
Grace Zaring Stone ............ 5:404 Ap ’31 
| Ne ae ar Sc 4 
H. M. Tomlinson .............. 5: 20 S ’30 
Louis Joseph Vance ............ 5:236 D ’30 
SS Be ee 5:168 N ’30 
ie 5 :488 Ap ’31 
SS WUNNONN so hk5 ia caseeen 5:484 Ap ’31 
ee Reger Cee ee 5: 6&3 











Theosophical Literature 
By L. C. Grugan 


DURING the last century there has 

been a general tendency to separate 
the different branches of knowledge into 
distinct compartments, each disconnected 
from the other and dissociated from the 
whole. This has brought about two 
results—the one a gain, the other a loss. 
On the one hand it has furnished us with 
a number of highly trained specialists 
and given us innumerable text-books and 
journals dealing 
with specific sub- 
jects. But on the 
other hand it has 
narrowed our vis- 
ion, given us a 
false perspective 
and exposed us to 
the danger of ac- 
cepting the part for 
the whole. But now 
the tide has turned, 
and this separative 
tendency is gradu- 
ally giving place to 
a movement toward 
unification. in all 
branches of knowl- 
edge. Science has 
already crossed the 
borderland of 
metaphysics; arch- 
aeological research 
has definitely estab- 
lished the link be- 
tween religion, symbology and art; while 
the arts themselves are seeking their 
roots in philosophy and mathematics, 
and discovering their own inter-relation- 
ship and inter-dependence. 

As “guide, philosopher and friend” to 
the great reading public, the Librarian 
must be prepared to cope with this chang- 
ing trend of thought. In order to direct 
those who come to him for advice, he 
must acquaint himself with those books 
and magazines in which this “co-related 
knowledge” is to be found. 


What is Theosophy? 


Owing to the current misconceptions 
of the word “Theosophy,” many Libra- 
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HELENE PETROVNA BLAVATSKY 


rians are still unaware of the value of 
Theosophical literature along this par- 
ticular line. The system of thought 
known in this century as “Theosophy” 
deals with all branches of science, with 
the philosophies of every race and the 
great religions of the world. It investi- 
gates the languages, arts and crafts of 
ancient civilizations, explains their 
myths, symbols and legends, compares 
the cultures of dif- 
ferent eras and 
binds them all into 
a complete whole. 


Blavatsky’s Work 


The works of 
H. P. Blavatsky 
contain the modern 
presentation of 
Theosophy in _ its 
original form, and 


are therefore of 
particular value to 
the research stu 
dent. The _ three 
books listed below 
are the most im- 
portant works of 


this prolific writer. 
THE SECRET 


Doctrine (Orig- 
inal Edition 1888 
in two volumes, 


photographic reprint 1925 in one vol- 
ume). This monumental work is de- 
scribed on its title-page as the “Synthesis 
of Science, Religion and Philosophy.” Its 
first volume contains a statement of the 
fundamental principles underlying all the 
great philosophies and religions of the 
world, showing their basic unity and 
common source. It also presents a phil- 
osophical explanation of the myths and 
symbols of the different races, and an 
exhaustive comparison between ancient 
and modern science. The second volume 
treats of the origin and evolution of man, 
of prehistoric races and continents, and 


(Continued on page 527) 
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An Arthurian Exhibit 


By Mary M. Barker’ 








The Round Table at Westfield, New Jersey 


"THE Children’s Department of the 

Free Public Library of Westfield, 
N.J., celebrated a most successful Chil- 
dren’s Book Week during November, 
1930. The Legends of King Arthur were 
featured and a center exhibit was made 
of a reproduction of King Arthur’s 
Castle and the Round Table. 

The idea, like Topsy, just “growed.” 
The children’s librarian visited the 
Home-making Centre in New York City 
where she saw the King Arthur Castle 
which furnished the germ of the whole 
exhibit. The Castle was being used to 
advertise a brand of flour, but, with that 
acquisitiveness peculiar to librarians, this 
librarian already saw it as her Library’s 
own. Letters were exchanged with the 
owners of the King Arthur display, with 


the consequent arrangement that it 
should be sent to the Library, for any 
length of time, for the mere cost of 
transportation. 

With the complete picture of the ex- 
hibit still visualized only faintly, a visit 
to the high school and a talk with the 
librarian there disclosed the fact that 
she had recently received from England 
a complete set of color prints depicting 
the Legends of King Arthur, photo- 
graphs of the Castle at Tintagel, colored 
reproductions of the shields of the 
Knights, and a book describing the 
Round Table and the place occupied by 
each Knight. With such a rich discovery 
the idea crystallized and the details of 
the picture stood out clearly. The school 
librarian lent her material to the li- 


4 Children’s librarian, Westfield Free Public Library. 
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brary and, with the King Arthur book 
before them, two assistants undertook to 
prepare a reproduction of the Round 
Table. A small round library table was 
used; the top was covered with brown 
paper and the space for each Knight was 
marked off with India ink. The shields 
were cut from gold and colored papers, 
and the emblems for each one were 
copied and pasted in place. With all de- 
tails prepared, the next step was to 
arrange the books for exhibit. 

Owing to lack of space in the Chil- 
dren’s Department, it was necessary to 
use one of the Adult Reading Rooms. 
The Round Table was placed in the 
center of the room with the Castle be- 
hind it and against a large window with 
the shade drawn. The books, spick and 
span in their newness, and chosen to 
appeal to both esthetic and practical 
sense, were arranged: in groups on the 
shelves around the room. Two large 
tables on either side, displaying the pic- 
ture books and books of travel and geog- 
raphy, helped to balance the arrange- 
ment. The King Arthur pictures and 
photographs were displayed on a screen 
at one side, the finishing touch being 
given by palms and ferns loaned to the 
library by a local florist. 


Classes Invited 


Letters had been sent to the schools 
inviting teachers to bring their classes to 
the library during Book Week. So 
whole-hearted was the response that 
thirty classes, totaling 900 children, were 
received during five school days. A talk 
explaining the use of the catalog and 
the method of finding books on _ the 
shelves was given to the older grades; 
the younger children were rewarded for 
their visit by a short story. 

The popularity of the library grew by 
leaps and bounds. During Book Week 
alone 170 new juvenile members were 
added as against the average monthly 
increase of 46. The circulation for the 
Week totaled 1620 compared with an 
average weekly figure of 635. 

Teachers and parents also showed 
much interest in the service the Chil- 
dren’s Department offers. As one mother 
remarked, “Book Week surely let me in 
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for a lot of extra work—nothing will 
suffice now for my children but to bring 
them to the library!” 

The King Arthur display claimed so 
much attention that all available books 
on the Legends were borrowed by those 
who were stirred by newly-awakened in- 
terest and curiosity. 


Community Cooperation 


Outside cooperation was given gener- 
ously. The managers of the town’s 
largest dry-goods and furniture stores 
were asked for window space during the 
Week. Each gave the space and offered 
willing help. The local five-and-ten-cent 
store had previously displayed a most 
attractive set of pirates grouped around 
a treasure chest of candy and showing 
the pirate ship in the offing. The chil- 
dren’s librarian had a talk with the man- 
ager of the store and a request for the 
loan of the set resulted in her walking 
out of the store with her arms full of 
pirates—as a gift! The set was placed 
in the window of the furniture store, 
the pirates delving into a treasure chest 
of books and mounted book covers spil- 
ling over onto the ground. The “Book 
Shop” displayed a copy of the “Map of 
Great Adventures” with related books 
arranged attractively around it. The art 
supervisor of the Public Schools agreed 
to have her pupils prepare several post- 
ers to be displayed in the schools. The 
newspapers of Westfield and Elizabeth 
gave generous space for publicity, appro- 
priate articles being published before, 
during, and after Book Week. The 
Elizabeth Daily Journal sent a photog 
rapher to the library to take a picture 
of the exhibit. 

Children’s Book Week was a [fitting 
celebration of the recent opening of a 
separate Children’s Department. It is 
felt that the efforts expended to establish 
this department on a sound basis and to 
make the public aware of the existence 
of an adequate service for children have 
been justified fully. For the information 
of those interested, the material on the 
King Arthur Legends may be obtained 
from the Order of the Fellowship of the 
Knights of the Round Table of King 
Arthur, Tintagel, England. 
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INNERS of the poster contest, es- 

say contest, and picture contest 
described in the February and March 
issues of the BuLietin will be an- 
nounced in the next issue. 


When the second “Authors” contest 
was announced in January, it was stated 
that prizes would be awarded for the 
“five best” answers. When awards were 
announced in the March issue the prizes 
were distributed as follows: two to the 
two contestants who sent in perfect re- 
plies, and the other three for the first 
three answers received from the six con- 
testants who had only one error each. 
We have since relented and are award- 
ing copies of Living Authors to the last 
three of the group of six, also. The 
additional awards will be sent to Mary 
Dieterich, 1119 West 23 St., Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; Mary M. Jamieson, 119 Cohas- 
sett St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; and Helen 
Northrup, 1816 W. Clinch Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


We have received numerous inquiries 
about the history and terms of modern 
literary prizes. We refer those interested 
in the subject to a series of articles by 
sessie Graham, entitled Famous Liter- 
ary Prizes and Their Winners, that ap- 
peared in the following issues of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly for 1928: February 25; 
March 3, 10, 31; April 7, 14, 21. 

We should be happy to run a monthly 
or quarterly list of current prize compe- 
titions, if readers of the WiLson BULLE- 
TIN inform us that it would be generally 
helpful. 


Miss Carol Hurd of Tue H. W. Wi.- 
sON CoMPANY, managing editor of The 
United States Catalog, received a letter 





at Random 














Sy_via MCNEELY 


not so long ago from her young niece, 
Sylvia McNeely, 1U-year-old daughter of 
Marian Hurd McNeely, the writer. It 
read: 


Dear Auntie: 

I sold my diry to Longman’s. Gee! I’m 
glad, aren’t you? They give me persent on 
each book they sell. 

Love and kisses 
Sliver 


Sylvia’s “diry,” which has now been 
published, is her almost-daily record of 
the year 1929, written for her own eyes 
and pleasure. It is an obviously genuine 
account of a year in the life of a thoroly 
normal little girl, which lovers of chil- 
dren cannot fail to enjoy. At the same 
time, it can be read profitably by spon- 
sors of various educational “movements” 
who will seldom have the opportunity 
to acquire so honest an estimate of their 
activities by one of their subjects. Nine- 
year-olds have definite opinions of the 
world about them, lest we forget. 
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AN INGENIOUS “INDEx CASE” 


This roomy cabinet for Wilson and other refer- 
ence tools in the Oakland (Calif.) Free Library 
is made from an original design. 


Tempted by an offer of one dollar to 
clinch the agreement, the young author 
finally consented to publication of her 
book despite the warning that appears 
on page one: 

I pity the bucher 

I pity the cook 

I pity the guy 

that tuches this book. 

Honesty is undoubtedly one of Sylvia's 
chief virtues. She says what she thinks, 
and she admits—or justifies—her fail- 
ings without equivocation. At one point 
she confides: 

I like to have shows because I get out of 
school work. 

Another sidelight on a similar sub- 
ject, showing equal parts of frankness 
and perception: 





I went to Sunday school today. | don’t 
like the Idie of going to the place. Miss 
Cragin is my teacher. She is very thankful 
of God But she is very homely. 


Children’s librarians could take a 
pointer from this entry: 

Today a six grade child came in our room 
and said that Story hour was at the Libary 
at 11:00 Saturday. I don’t go because they 
don’t let you go home when you want to. 
You have to stay till they are all done. 

She closes her diary with a New 
Year’s resolution “to stop fighting unless 
necessary,” which is being a good deal 
more frank about crossed fingers than 
would most of her elders under the same 
circumstances. 

Sylvia does not expect to make much 
money from her book, she tells her aunt, 
because she has counted over all possi- 
ble buyers and has come to the conclu- 
sion that no more than 15 of her friends 
can afford to pay the $1 that the book 
costs. 


Centenaries are hard to keep up with 
these days, but in 1932 will occur one 
which will meet with general response. 
It is the 100th anniversary of the death 
of Sir Walter Scott. In honor of the 
occasion the Oxford University Press 
will publish a book called The Heart of 
Scott's Poetry. The volume, which con- 
sists of selections from Scott’s poems 
and an introduction, on the model of 
Matthew Arnold’s famous editions of the 
selected poems of Wordsworth and 
Byron, has been compiled by Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes as a labor of love. It 
will be ready in the spring of 1932. 


By error the price ($1.50) was omitted 
from the advertisement of Glimpses of 
Familiar Birds, published by Sam’l 
Gabriel Sons & Company, which ap- 
peared in the March Buttetin. Inci- 
dentally, our attention is called by the 
publishers to the fact that William H. 
Carr, author of the book and assistant 
curator of the American Museum of 
Natural History, broadcasts a nature 
study course especially for boys and 
girls each Sunday afternoon over radio 
station WOR of Newark, N, J. 


What would you call the “most mod- 
ern” novel and the “most modern” poem? 
The question was settled—more or less— 
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at a recent corner stone laying in New 
York. A number of critics and reviewers 
were asked to choose the work in each 
field most nearly meeting the qualifica- 
tion, to be enclosed in the corner stone. 
Ernest Hemingway’s Farewell to Arms 
and Stephen Vincent Benét’s John 
Brown's Body won by pluralities—if not 
majorities. Those who “elected” the 
Hemingway opus were Carl Van Doren, 
Beatrice Winser, J. G. Grey, Clifton 
Fadiman, Max Herzberg, and Fanny 
Butcher. Benét’s poem required but two 
votes—those of Governor Wilbur Cross 
of Connecticut and Professor William 
D. Briggs of Stanford University—to 
win, because no other poem received 
more than one. Henry Seidel Canby and 
Professor J. G. Fletcher of Columbia 
University voted for Willa Cather’s 
Death Comes to the Archbishop as the 


novel best representing the modern 
spirit. Henry Hazlitt nominated an 
earlier Hemingway—The Sun _ Also 
Rises. George Jean Nathan gave Sin- 


clair Lewis’ Elmer Gantry preference. 
Professor William Lyon Phelps was all 
for Booth Tarkington’s Alice Adams. 
Other novels mentioned were Look 
Homeward, Angel by Thomas Wolfe, 
Babbitt by Sinclair Lewis, The Grand- 
mothers by Glenway Wescott, and Jar- 
negan by Jim Tully. In the poetry divi- 
sion of the election, Sandburg’s Good 
Morning America and Robinson Jeffers’ 
Cawdor received votes. 


In a recent Tract of the Society for 
Pure English (Oxford University Press) 
Mr. Kenneth Sisam makes some reflec- 
tions on a matter which must be always 
in the minds of printers and often of 
readers of the printed page. How should 
words be divided? Never, if division 
can be avoided, is the golden rule of the 
craft; and by clever spacing a printer 
can often go on for many lines, even in 
a narrow newspaper column, set up in 
haste, without having to split a word. 
But as it happens, there are times when 
the best compositor has to divide a word. 

The main thing is to know how a word 
is formed; roots, therefore, must be 
respected. “Strength-en” is accordingly 
better than “streng-then,” if the word 
must be split. But there are times when, 
if it is obeyed, the reader must be misled 
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by the look of the first half of a division 
into a wrong guess at the whole word; 
thus, “pea-sant,” “ear-liest,” “plea-sure,” 
says Mr. Sisam, should be avoided. The 
prefix, again, in “epilogue” and “episco- 
pal” is not of the same value, and such 
cases may lead the printer to trust to 
his own pronunciation, so that while he 
prints he may also be heard speaking. 
That, no doubt, is why the same Ameri- 
can printer will produce “typog-raphy” 
and “typo-graphical” with fair regulari- 
ty; tho if he prints “vine-gar” and 
“is-land” he is giving a false clue to the 
sound. Mr. Sisam, who has gone some 
way to trace the history of word-division 
to its origins, finds that the French, 
Spanish, and Italians are more orderly 
than we are. 











Nook 


A Wett-Stockep REFERENCE 


The “index case” at the left is shown at 
closer range in another view of the Oakland 
Free Library on the opposite page. 
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With the advent of radio broadcast- 
ing, most of us discovered for the first 
time how lacking in uniformity is our 
American pronunciation. It will be a 
surprise to many, nevertheless, to learn 
that Britons have the same problem to 
face. We had somehow assumed that 
the older cultural traditions of our cous- 
ins across the water had resulted in very 
definite standards of speech (barring, 
of course, dialects). As that may be, 
the British Broadcasting Company found 
it necessary to solicit the services of a 
committee of eminent men of letters, the 
stage, and allied arts to arrive at stand- 
ardized (or “standardised,” as the Eng- 
lish spell it) pronunciations of certain 
moot words, for use of its “broadcast- 
ers,” who are equivalent to our an- 
nouncers. Those whom the B.B.C. se- 
lected to settle linquistic disputes of this 
sort included the late Robert Bridges, 
Sir Johnstone Forbes Robertson, Profes- 
sor Daniel Jones, Professor A. Loyd 
Jones, George Bernard Shaw, and Logan 
Pearsall Smith. 


The committee’s determinations were 
published recently in successive issues of 
the Indian publication, Educational Ap- 
pliances. With how many of the follow- 
ing pronunciations do your speech habits 
agree? (The number in parenthesis indi- 
cates the syllable to be stressed.) 

Accessory (2nd) 

Accomplish—Accomplish (2nd); not “cum” 

Acoustic—Acoostic (2nd) 

Acetic—Aseetic (2nd) 

Adherent—Adheerent (2nd) 

Adieu—Adew (2nd) 

Adults—Addults (1st) 

Aerated—Ay-erated (ist) 

Aerial—Noun—first syllable to be  pro- 

nounced “air” and stressed; adjective— 
Ay-eerial (2nd) e 

Aeroplane—Airoplayn (2nd); the commit- 

tee advises the word “airplane” 

Alabaster (1st) 

Allies (2nd) 

Altercate—Awltercate (1st) 

Amateur—Amaterr (1st); final syllable to 

rhyme with “fur” 

Apparatus—Appar-ate-us (3rd) 

Aquatic—Akwatic (2nd); second syllable 

rhymes with “hat” 

Arid—Arrid (1st) 

Armistice (1st) 

Artisan (3rd) 

Aspirant—As-pyre-ant (2nd) 

Ate—Rhymes with “bet” not “bait” 

Autogyro—Awtojyro (3rd) 

Automobile—Awtomobeel (1st) 

— (1st) first syllable as in 

iii at” 


Bade—Bad 

Barrage—Barraazh (1st) 

Biography—By-og-raphy (2nd) 

Calibre—Calliber (1st) 

Casualty—Caz-ew-alty (1st; not Cazhwalty 

Catholic—Vowel in first syllable to be short 
as in “hath;” mot long, as in southern 
form of “path” 

Celtic—Initial consonant to be pronounced 
— not “—e 

Cenotaph—Sennotaaf (Ist) 

Centenary—Senteenary (2nd) 

Centrifugal—Sentriffewgal (2nd) 

Chagrin—Noun—Shagrin (2nd); _ verb 
Shagreen (2nd) 

Chassis—Shassy (Ist) 

Chauffeur—Shofer (1st) 

Cinema—Sinnemaa (Ist) 

Combat—Cumbat (rst) 

Communique—Commewnekay (2nd) 

Congratulatory—Congrattulaytory (2nd) 

Constable—First syllable to rhyme with 
“bun” 

Controversy (1st) 

Coquette—Cokett (2nd) 

Drastic—Drasstic (1st); not Draastic 

Elastic—Elasstic (2nd); not Elaastic 

Elongate—First syllable is “eel” not “ell;” 
stress on first syllable 

Envelope—First syllable “enn” not “on” 

Environs—Stress on the second syllable, 
which rhymes with “sigh” 

Evolution—First syllable “eev” 

Fete—Fayt 

Furore—The committee recommends the 
pronunciation “fewroar” (with stress on 
the first syllable) except for the musical 
term, which is “foorary” 

Housewife—{a) of a woman—“house wife” 
(1st); the pack of needles, ete —“huzzif” 

Housewifery—Huzzifry (1st) 

Idyll—Iddill (1st) 

Infinite—Innfinnitt (1st); not In-fine-ite 
(2nd) except where metrical considera- 
tions demand this pronunciation 

Laboratory (2nd) 

Leisure—To rhyme with “measure” 

Medieval—Meddy-ee-val (3rd) 

Nadir—Naydear (1st) 

Naive—Naa-eev (2nd) 

Palfrey—Pawlfry (1st) 

Satire—Sattyre (1st) 

Satyr—Satter (1st) 

Spontaneity—Spontaneeity (3rd) 

Tortoise—Tortus (1st) 

Tryst—Vowel as in “rice” 

Zoological—Zo-o-lojical (1st); in “Zoologi- 
cal Gardens,” however, the word is pro- 
nounced Zoo-lojical 


Educational Appliances, the publica- 
tion in which the above list appeared, is 
in itself an interesting publication, both 
for its actual content and its unconscious 
commentary on the British educational 
system as exemplified in the Indian 
schoois. It is “Dedicated to Headmas- 
ters” and divides its space about equally 
between advertisements of educational 
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gramaphone records and what might be 
described as Helpful Hints for Head- 
masters. Of the former, two examples 
which impressed us were listings of reci- 
tations of “Paul Reveries Ride” and 
“Sonnets on Milton and Blindness.” Of 
the latter, we were moved most by a 
description of the hard lot of the head- 
master, who, it seems, must be exceed- 
ingly chary of admitting his inferiors “‘to 
equal friendship.” The italic is the orig- 
inal writer’s, and he concludes: “I do 
not, of course, mean that you should 
withdraw to an olympian seclusion, but 
you must observe a certain distance. 
You will be lonely, but that is one of 
the inevitable penalties of chief com- 
mand.” Heigho, and the Path of Glory— 

The publication also contributes a few 
of the “boners” now so popular in this 
country. Here are some mistakes that 
sritish schoolboys have made in their 
examination papers: 

Marconi is used to make delicious puddings. 

Alias was a great prophet. 

In Holland people make use of water power 
to drive their windmills. 

In 1620 the pilgrims crossed the Atlantic 
to America which is known as the Pilgrims 
Progress. 

And here is a description of the Eng- 
lish people taken from a Chinese book, 
which, Educational Appliances suggests, 
could be used in classroom work with 
the question: What facts do we learn 
from it about the Chinese? 

The English live for months without eating 
a mouthful of rice. They eat bullocks and 
sheep in enormous quantities. They have to 
bathe very often. None of them have finger 
nails more than one-eighths of an inch long. 
They eat meat with knife and prongs. They 
never enjoy themselves by sitting quietly on 
their ancestors’ graves, but jump around and 
kick football, as if they were paid to do it. 
They have no dignity, for they may be found 
walking with women. 


An Englishman, Mr. Gordon Phillips, 
“who writes light verse in the Gilbertian 
manner under the pen name of ‘Lucio,’ ” 
reports the February Kalends, “recently 
found inspiration in an American news 
item which announced that the old- 
fashioned rhymed alphabet books are to 
be done away with in certain American 
schools and replaced by more up-to-date 
books, such as will represent the spirit of 
the times.” This is Mr Phillips’ contri- 
bution to the Americanization of the al- 
phabet : 


/ 
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Come here, little fathead, and sit down by 
me, 

And let us run over yournew ABC, | 

Whereby we impress on the immature mind 

Some facts of a modern, more practical 
kind. 


A is for Axle and Adding Machine; 

B is for Bankrupt, who hasn’t a Bean; 

C is for Carbon, Crank, Car, Carburetor, 

D is for Debenture or Dollar or Debtor; 

E is for Exchequer and office Equipment, 

F is the Freight on a Foreigner’s shipment; 

G is for Gasoline, Gadget, and Gear, 

H is the Hooter or Horn that we Hear; 

I is for Inquest (as everyone knows); 

+" the Joy-ride from which it arose; 

is for Kinema, Keyboard, and Keel; 

L is for Limousine, wealth at the wheel; 

M is for Money (and never you doubt it!); 

N is the Nothing you count for without it; 

O is Overdrawn, an embarrassing state, 

P is the Payment that Puts the thing 
straight; 

Q is for Quota and Quorum and Quid— 

R is for Rum, sort of terms for a kid; 

S is the Screen that is Silent and mute; 

T is the Talkies now hot in pursuit; 

U is for Usury, not a nice word, 

Value received would perhaps be preferred; 

W stands for this World and its Ways; 

X, I imagine, is merely X-ray; 

Y is the yen, which the Japanese chink, 

And Z is for Zeppelin, Zion, and Zinc. 

The —— is thus covered from A unto 

ed, 

So get all these facts in your silly young 
head; 

And when you have finished you should be 
a more 

Inquisitive nuisance than ever before. 


Mr. Phillips’ alphabet may be Amer- 
ican in spirit—we suppose that it is—but 
we detect the English accent just the 
same. The Hooter and the Kinema 
aren’t native to our shores. And as to 
what “Rum, sort of terms for a kid” 
means—well, your guess is every bit as 
good as ours. 


There is perhaps no better commen- 
tary on a civilization than the way in 
which people die in it. 

In the United States the death rates 
from diseases of the heart, cancer, dia- 
betes, automobile accidents, suicide and 
homicide have never been higher; while 
the death rates from the following causes 
have never been lower: diphtheria, scar- 
let fever, measels, diarrhoea and enter- 
itis (under 2 years), tuberculosis, acute 
and chronic nephritis, puerperal septic- 
emia. 

You may form your own conclusions. 
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We have a smart little note from the 
publicity representative of Bobbs-Merrill 
concerning names of New York streets 
which were utilized by a B-M author to 
name the characters of a recent novel— 
but the publicity representative evidently 
never lived in New York. In one para- 
graph she refers to “Horation” Street 
and “Cheery” Lane. They are, of course, 
as anyone who has roamed South and 
West of Washington Square can tell you, 
“Horatio” and “Cherry.” But maybe the 
trouble was caused by what Lawrence 
Gilman, the music critic, recently re- 
ferred to as “the innate viciousness of 
type.” 

At any rate the use that the author 
made of the names will be of interest 
to the BULLETIN’s several thousand read- 
ers in the metropolitan area and to others 
who have ventured into darkest Green- 
wich Village on visits here. The author 
under discussion is Inez Hayes Irwin, 
wife of Will Irwin, whose novel Family 
Circle was published recently. It seems 
that for years she had trouble finding 
names for the characters of her fiction. 
Then she moved to The Village and— 
presto!—a whole novel—full of names 
leaped at her from the street corner sign 
posts. 

As a result the family of Family Circle 
is called King, and the children thereof, 
Charlton, Elisabeth, Christopher, Perry, 
and Cornelia. Cornelia married Horatio 
Morton and their children were Gay, 
Varick, and Sheridan. 


“It was a great regret to me,” says 
Mrs. Irwin, “that I couldn’t do anything 
with Little West Twelfth Street or 
Coenties Slip.” 

So there’s an idea for you whose 
heroes persist in calling themselves 
things like Marmaduke Astorbilt. And 
the beauty of it is that you don’t really 
have to move to do it. A good, large 
atlas with “maps of the principal cities” 
should serve well enough. 


The following news dispatch relating 
to the closing hours of the late lamented 
Congress is taken from the New York 
Times. We command it to the dis- 
tinguished editors of the illustrious Mer- 
cury for appropriate comment in the 
“Americana” section. 


... Among the pending measures was the 
Vestal copyright bill but this was shunted 
aside early in the evening to allow discussion 
of a bill to tax colored oleomargarine. 


Some of the findings of Asa Don 
Dickinson, librarian of the University of 
Pennsylvania and compiler of One Thou- 
sand Best Books and The Best Books 
of Our Time (both just re-issued by The 
H. W. Wilson Company in low-priced 
reprint edition), are as surprising as they 
are interesting. 

The ten most popular authors, as 
shown by his compilation of authorita- 
tive lists, says Mr. Dickinson, are: 
Scott, Shakespeare, Dickens, Cervantes, 
Thackeray, Dante, Goldsmith, Milton, 
Bunyan, and Defoe. “Shakespeare fol- 
lows Scott,” Mr. Dickinson explains, 
“because some list-makers take the 
Bard of Avon for granted as they do 
the Bible.” 

After the “Big Ten” come Homer, 
Hugo, George Eliot, and Hawthorne 
(the first American to appear). Emer- 
son, the second American included, ranks 
nineteenth. Barrie and Kipling are the 
first living writers. There are, however, 
sixty-one dead authors ahead of them 
on the list. In all, 461 authors are in- 
cluded: 220 British; 99 American; 51 
French; 20 German; 16 Greek; 14 
Roman; 11 Italian; 6 Russian; 4 Nor- 
wegian; 3 Danish; 2 each Arabian, In- 
dian, Persian, and Spanish; 1 each Bel- 
gian, Chinese, Dutch, Polish, Swedish, 
and Swiss. 

Of the individual books, the most 
popular are various of Shakespeare's 
plays. Ivanhoe, Don Quixote, and The 
Divine Comedy follow in popularity. 
Emerson’s Essays is the first American 
book, ranking thirty-fifth in the proces- 
sion. The first book by a living author 
is Romain Rolland’s Jean Christophe, 
appearing 200th. The first book by a 
living American is Owen Wister’s The 
Virginian. 


Burton E. Stevenson, librarian of the 
Chillicothe (O.) Public Library, form- 
erly director of the American Library in 
Paris, and anthologist and writer of 
mystery stories, is accustomed to tackling 
big jobs. But even he might justifiably 
quail at the latest task he has set for 
himself. Before June he intends—and 
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expects—to have completed the card- 
indexing of more than 75,000 famous 
sayings for his projected encyclopedia 
of quotations. Mr. Stevenson’s best 
known work is the Home Book of Verse. 


Helen Scherff of the Free Public Li- 
brary of Bloomfield, N.J., hopes that 
we can share the following bits of li- 
brary humor with our readers. We can 


and do. 


Confidences overheard in the children’s 
room: “My girl-friend is awful dumb. When 
I told her I was comin’ down here, she says 
to me, ‘I’ve heard of a razzberry and a goose- 
berry, but I ain’t never heard of a li-berry.’” 

The assistant at the charging desk to a small 
boy who has presented Allen’s The Kentucky 
Cardinal to be stamped: “Are you taking 
this book for your mother or yourself?” 

“I’m going to read it,” was the reply. “I 
just love baseball stories.” 


Theosophical Literature 


(Continued from page 518) 
unravels many of the archaeological rid- 
dles of the present day. 

Ists UNVEILED (Original Edition 1877 
in two volumes) treats in detail of those 
hidden forces in nature and man which 
modern psychology is still trying to 
explain. It traces the history of psychical 
phenomena and “magic” down thru the 
ages, and devotes a special section to the 
wonders of ancient Egypt. The second 
volume contains some remarkable infor- 
mation concerning the early Christian 
Church, compares Christianity with the 
other world-religions and traces the 
various Biblical doctrines and legends 
back to their original sources. 

Tue Key to THEOsOPHY, written in 
question and answer form, presents 
philosophical ideas in clear, concise 
terms comprehensible to the average 
mind. It contains an excellent history of 
the Neo-Platonic Movement of the third 
century, gives a philosophical concept of 
God, and fully analyzes the complex 
structure of nature and man. The condi- 
tions of life after death and the question 
of Reincarnation are presented for con- 
sideration, while various ethical prob- 
lems are discussed from the scientific 
point of view. 

In H. P. Blavatsky’s books, the 
Theosophical system is worked out in 


detail. A simplified presentation of the 
same ideas will be found in the works 
of William Q. Judge—his Ocean of 
Theosophy, Echoes from the Orient and 
Epitome of Theosophy being faithful re- 
productions of the original teachings in 
miniature form. 


Theosophical Journals 


Among the present-day Theosophical 
journals, the magazine Theosophy (pub- 
lished in Los Angeles, California) is of 
value to the student because it has pre- 
served many of the original articles by 
H. P. Blavatsky and William Q. Judge 
which otherwise would be out of print. 
The Theosophical Quarterly (published 
in New York City) is a scholarly maga- 
zine conducted by sincere and discrim- 
inating students of Theosophy. The 
Aryan Path, which began publication in 
Bombay India on the first of January 
1930, is a monthly journal of strictly 
international tone, in which well-known 
European, Asiatic and American writers 
present their views on a variety of sub- 
jects. Its aim is to co-relate the different 
branches of knowledge, to link the pres- 
ent with the past, and to help unite the 
different nations in mutual understanding 
and appreciation. 








The Editor’s Mail 


A Letter from Persia 


Dear Editor: 

A few days ago I picked up your most 
charming magazine for January 1931. I 
always turn to Dilly Tante’s section first. 
I was rewarded by having my interest 
much aroused concerning the query about 
the first edition of Laurence Sterne. 

By a strange coincidence, only the day 
before, I had purchased the works of 
Laurence Sterne in eight volumes com- 
plete, published in 1790. You may be 
interested in the circumstances under 
which we purchased it. The Indo- 
European Telegraph department, a 
branch of the British government, has 
operated the telegraph lines of Persia for 
many years. A few months ago the 
Persian government delivered an ultima- 
tum demanding that they be turned over 
to the Persian Government this year in 
March. A large English staff has kept 
the telegraph system going. A splendid 
library has been built up during the 
period of almost 100 years. The books 
were placed on sale at last without any 
particular inspection as to their condition 
or their value. This eight volume set of 
Laurence Sterne appeared to me as 
possibly being worth something, so I 
picked it up at fifteen cents a volume. 

It has been great fun building up 
the largest library in Persia in the past 
two years. At that time we had less than 
a thousand volumes arranged in no par- 
ticular order. Now we have almost 
fifteen thousand volumes, thanks to a 
concentrated campaign in America the 
past fourteen months. 

Herrick B. Younc 
The American College of Teheran 
Teheran, Persia 


A Thousand Thanks! 


Dear Editor: 

The day that the WiLtson BULLETIN 
comes to my desk, I always seek seclu- 
sion at noon time and just the Bulletin 
and I “lunch together.” Every time I 
read the little notes of appreciation sent 
to you a feeling of grave guilt passes 
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over me that I have allowed another 
month to go by without telling you how 
much I value this delightful publication. 
All one has to do is to glance at the 
September 1928 issue (which at the 
time I thought very admirable) and then 
turn to the March 1931 issue to appre- 
ciate the great stride in scope which has 
occurred in these quickly passing years. 
The Studies in Modern Poetry: Parts 
I! and II are a joy to the school librarian 
and the English teachers. The illustra- 
tions and the biographical sketches are 
splendid—but then—why mention any 
particular section of the Bulletin? I read 
it from cover to cover and then I send it 
around the building wherever the content 
may be of value. By the time it comes 
back to me I wish I had another copy! 
The Witson BULLETIN is like a glow 

ing Beacon Light to the weary but joyous 
librarian. 

KATHERINE S. PERINE 

The High School 

Watertown, N.Y. 


Gaelic Literature Again 


Dear Editor: 

I owe a double apology to my friend, 
Mr. O’Donovan, which I am sure he will 
accept. As regards the spelling of the 
name Peadar Ua Laoghaire, I regret that 
he seems to have taken my spelling as a 
precedent which is rather unfortunate. 
The two “i”’s are obviously oversights 
on my part, whilst the use of “O” instead 
of the correct genitive appears to me 
more suitable to American readers. The 
question of O or Ua is a debatable point, 
as witnessed in the correspondence in the 
daily newspapers, tho personally I agree 
with my learned friend as to the correct 
usage. For the information of your 
readers the correct name of the writer in 
question is Peadar Ua Laoghaire or in 
English Peter O’Leary. 

Coming to Homer’s works (I rather 
appreciate the editor’s remarks as a sub- 
ject for debate) I find that the word 
“Homer” should be struck out and the 
word classical inserted in its place. I 
see that I have noted this particular 
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change in my carbon and regret not 
changing it in my press copy. By the 
insertion of the word “Classical” the 
correct reading of the paragraph in ques- 
tion is “Peadar Ua Laoghaire has trans- 
lated a number of classical works into 
Gaelic.” The evidence of this correct 
reading is to be found in his translations 
of Sallust, Aesop, Homer (translations 
from the Odyssey appeared in the Water- 
ford News, I think), etc. 


I think that the suggestion that a selec- 
tive Bibliography of Gaelic books be 
made, extremely good, and I should 
hardly think that the work could be in- 
trusted to a better person than Mr. 
O’Donovan himself or his learned friend, 
Mr. O’Connor. 

Offering you my humblest apologies, 
Mr. Editor, for intruding, and thanking 
Mr. O’Donovan for his kindly interest, 
which I can assure him is greatly appre- 
ciated. 

DEASMUMHAN O’CLEIRIGH 
Royal Dublin Society Library 
Ball’s Bridge, Dublin 


[In the December 1930 number of the 
Witson Butietin Mr. O’Cleirigh contributed 
an interesting article on The New Gaelic 
Literature. The February 1931 nuniber con- 
tained a letter from Mr. Michael O’Donovan, 
also of Dublin, asserting that he was “terribly 
burked to discover that the late Peadair 
O’Laoighaire (three mistakes in one name!) 
has translated “a number of Homer’s works’ 
into Gaelic.” The above is Mr. O’Cleirigh’s 
gracious reply.] 


Alas, Not Keez but Kize! 


Dear Editor: 

When reading thru your interesting 
March number of the Wi_son BULLETIN 
last night, I noticed the letter (page 468) 
entitled ‘“Keez,” from Mrs. Frank 
Roach. Her question is one which I am 
sure has been in the minds of hundreds 
of readers of Mrs. Keyes’ books and 
magazine articles, and your reply seems 
a most sane and sensible one. But, alas, 
who could guess the correct pronuncia- 
tion? For, instead of being pronounced 
like Keez, none of the vowels are 
sounded, and it really rhymes with eyes. 

I’m sure you will accept the authority 
when you know that Keyes was my 
mother’s name, and that she and Mrs. 


Frances P. Keyes’ husband were own 
cousins. 
GERTRUDE E. AIKEN 
Fisk University Library 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Dear Editor: 


I live five miles from the summer 
home of Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes 
and have known both her and the Sen- 
ator for forty years. They pronounce 
the name Kize. 

Minnie G. Carr 
Bradford, Vermont 


American Novels in Mexico 


Dear Editor: 


For several months I have been re- 
ceiving your interesting magazine which 
is improving day by day. I am much 
obliged to you for this gift as it has 
been such help to me in my work. 

Some time ago I wondered how could 
I be of some help to you, and I thought 
it may be of some interest to all Spanish- 
speaking people in the United States, 
and particularly to libraries in the South, 
to send you the list in this letter. 

It includes some American novels 
translated into Spanish, the majority of 
them, well known among you. I am 
giving only author’s name and Spanish 
title, followed by its title in English, 
because there are often many transla- 
tions and editions of the same work, and 
these are not very different in quality 
from each other. I thought better to 
send you the names of some of the most 
serious editorial houses both from Mex- 
ico and Spain, in order you may be able 
to get from them any edition in the 
market. 

If you think this list suitable for 
printing in your magazine, I will be very 
glad. 

When I was in New York in 1924, 
as a pupil in the Library School of the 
New York Public Library, I was most 
pleased to visit your quarters and no- 
tice your rather interesting and useful 
work. I only wish we could have some- 
thing similar here for our libraries. 

Juana MANRIQUE DE LaRA 
2a. Sor Juana, 20, 
Mexico City, Mexico 
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List oF Some NoveLs oF AMERICAN 
AuTHORS TRANSLATED INTO 
SPANISH 


Alcott, Louisa May 
Hombrecitos (Little men). 
Las mujercitas (1st. part of Little 
women). 
Las mujercitas casadas (2d. part of 
Little women). 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey 
Aventuras de un nino calavera (Story 
of a bad boy). 
La reina de Saba (Queen of Sheba). 
Alexander, Mrs., pseud.—Su caro ene- 
migo (Her dearest foe). 
Altsheler, Joseph Alexander—Los rif- 
leros del Ohio (Ohio riflemen). 
Bellamy, Edward—La vida en el ano 
2,000. (Looking backward, 2,000- 
1887). 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 
Aventuras de Huckleberry Finn (Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn). 
Aventuras de Tom Sawyer (Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer). 
Cooper, James Fenimore 
A bordo y en tierra (Afloat and 
ashore). 
El cazador de ciervos (Deerslayer) 
El Espia (The Spy, a tale of the neu- 
tral ground). 
El Piloto (The Pilot). 
El ultimo de los Mohicanos (The last 
of the Mohicans). 
Crawford, Francis Marion—Saracinesca 
( Saracinesca ). 
Cummins, Maria 
(Lamplighter). 
Curwood, James Oliver 
El rey de los osos (Grizzly king: a 
romance of the wild). 
El valle de los hombres silenciosos 
(The valley of silent men). 
Green, Anna Katharine—E/ caso Leav- 
enworth (The Leavenworth case). 
Grey, Zane—El camino del Arco Iris 
(Rainbow trail). 
Habberton, John—Los ninos de mi her- 
mana (Helen’s babies). 
Hale, Edward Everett—El hombre sin 
patrio (Man without a country). 
Harrison, Henry Sydnor—Queed el doc- 
torcillo (Queed). 
Harte, Bret—La suerte de Roaring 
Camp (The luck of Roaring Camp). 


S.—Luz 
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Hawthorne, Nathaniel 
La granja de Blithedale (Blithedale 
romance). 
La letra escarlata (The scarlet letter). 
Jackson, Mrs. Helen Hunt—Ramona 
(Ramona). 
Lewis, Sinclair—Babbitt (Babbitt). 
London, Jack 
Aventura (Adventure). 
El colmillo blanco (The white fang). 
Jerry él de las islas (Jerry of the is- 
lands). 
El lobo de mar (The seawolf). 
La llamada de la selva (The call of 
the wild). 
Miguel, Hermano de Harry (Michael, 
brother of Jerry). 
Poe, Edgar Allan—Novelas y cuentos 
(Tales). 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts—La escalera de 
caracol (The circular staircase). 
Sinclair, Upton—La jungla (The 

jungle). 
Webster, Jean 
Papaito piernas largas (Daddy-long- 
legs). 


Su querido enemigo (Dear enemy). 


CureFr Eprrorrat Houses 1n Mexico 
AND SPAIN 


Mexico 
Libreria Franco-Americana, S. A.— 
Avenida 5 de Mayo, 45, Mexico City. 
Libreria Herrero Hnos—Avenida 5 de 
Mayo, 39, Mexico City. 
Libreria Porrfia Hermanos.—Ave. Re- 
publica Argentina y calle de Justo 
Sierra, Mexico City. 


Spain 

Casa editorial “Araluce”—Cortes, 392, 
Barcelona, Espafia. 

Editorial “Cervantes”—Rambla de Cat- 
alufia, 72, Barcelona, Espafia. 

Editorial Sopena—Provenza 93 a 97, 
Barcelona, Espafia. 

Editorial “Calpe”—Rios Rosas, 24, Ma- 
drid, Espafia. 

Sociedad espafiola de libreria—Ferraz, 
21, Madrid, Espafia. 

Editorial ‘“América”—Martin de 


los 


Héroes, 83, Madrid, Espafia. 

Casa “Espasa”—Cortes 579 y 581, Bar- 
celona, Espafia. 

Libreria “Renacimiento”—Preciados, 46, 
Madrid, Espafia. 
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Library Leaves 


HE “human” side of the librarian is 

one that we tend to depreciate in our 
modern concern for statistical virtues 
and professional techniques. Yet it is a 
personality rather than a technique that 
evokes such a tribute as the one James 
Weber Linn recently wrote for the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner in a brief 
article called Main Cogs. This is what 
Mr. Linn had to say: 


“Not long ago a young colored girl in 
Gary, Ind., was assisted in one of her 
high school courses, a topic for written 
discussion, which involved considerable 
reading and investigation. She went to 
the branch library of her school, and the 
librarian said: 


‘For most of what you want you will 
have to go to the central library. 'll 
give you some suggestions.’ 

The girl thanked her and left. Then 
she dropped the thought of the paper. 
Two weeks later she had a note from the 
librarian, saying: 

‘You haven’t been in to the library 
lately. I have a list of all the books and 
articles you will need, if you want to 
come and get it.’ 

The girl and her parents are, of course, 
‘sold’ on the Gary library as a source of 
education. 

“It occurs to me that the new plan of 
education of the University of Chicago 
is going to depend for success quite as 
much on librarians of that type as on 
distinguished lecturers or sympathetic 
‘counselors.’ The lecturer will presum- 
ably stimulate the student ; the counselor 
will suggest a program of study, but the 
librarian will have to find the books and 
supply them. The librarian will have to 
keep the student going, if anybody does. 


“Imagine yourself a college freshman, 
with a desire for a real general educa- 
tion and a program outlined by your 
counselor. You are confronted by tre- 
mendous collections of books—all kinds 
of books: the university library, the 
Public Library, the Newberry, the 
Crerar. Do you know your way about 
in the big libraries? Of course you don’t. 


What can you do but talk things over 
with a librarian? 

“And if the librarian is ‘trained,’ he or 
she can (given time) make you free of 
the collections. But he or she must do 
more—sympathetically stir you to keep 
on with your study. At least, somebody 
must, or you won’t keep on, in most 
cases. And, moreover, since you are only 
one of many, the librarian must be able 
to provide many copies of the books you 
need; many more than students need at 
present, when they are in regular contact 
with instructors and get so much of their 
information by word of mouth. 

“Have we enough of these trained and 
sympathetic librarians? Can we supply 
enough copies of these books in innumer- 
able fields of study? Maybe we have 
enough copies of the books, but I don’t 
believe we have enough librarians of that 
sort. The Gary lady was uncommon 
enough to have made a deep impression 
on the girl who consulted her; indeed, 
she made a deep impression even on me. 

“Education by stimulation and _ re- 
search is by far the best sort of educa- 
tion. I have no more doubt of that than 
that I am now sitting banging out specu- 
lative stuff on my typewriter. But we 
must look forward to the development of 
machinery for the production of such 
education ; and I firmly believe that libra- 
rians will be ultimately the most impor- 
tant cogs in that machinery.” 


We think that librarians should read 
the foregoing, not because it happens to 
be complimentary, but because it is a 
layman’s prophecy of the “trained and 
sympathetic librarian’s” recognized posi- 
tion in the educational future. 


Another indication of the librarian’s 
place in our evolving educational system 
was given at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion in Detroit, when speaker after 
speaker took a fling at the old-fashioned 
textbook method of instruction. Advo- 
cating instead the “library method of 
teaching,” Professor Charles H. Judd of 
the University of Chicago said: 
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“School systems have been satisfied up 
to this time to be distributors of ideas 
formulated by private agencies. School 
systems should encourage teachers to 
seek new information and organize it 
under reading material. School systems 
should also devise means of exchanging 








“Books AsBpout Books” 


This reference table of Wilson library tools at the San Rafael 
(California) Public Library was made by inmates of the 
State Prison at San Quentin. High school boys made 


the book displayers. 


teacher-made materials so that one school 
system may profit by the work done in 
the other systems. 

“A period of vigorous training will be 
necessary to prepare teachers for the new 
type of work which is here advocated. 
There will be opposition to the abandon- 
ment of the conventional textbook 
method because that method is easy and 
because it is intrenched and favored by 
vested interests. 

“It is quite certain, however, that 
newer methods are appearing in spite of 
all the obstacles which stand in the way 
of preparation by teachers of materials 
for the use of pupils. The day of exclu- 
sive dependence on _ textbooks has 
passed.” 


The Executive Board of the American 
Library Association is extending the 
time for raising funds to finance current 
work of the Association until May 1. 
Since the January appeal of President 





Strohm and the Executive Board, $9,640 
in new memberships or $192,800 at the 
capitalized value, has been received. The 
total contributed toward the fund which 
A.L.A. members must secure themselves 
in order that the Association may qualify 
for a second million dollar endowment, 
now stands at $745,869, 
leaving only $254,131 
to be raised. Libra- 
rians who are working 
to complete the fund 
may address checks to 
the American Library 
Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chi 
cago. 


The first unified li- 
brary in Russia, begun 
last year, is making 
headway and will soon 
be a good demonstra 
tion. All the separate 
units in the towns have 
been combined into one 
county organization, 
and unified service is 


now starting for the 
villages, collective 
farms, and state farms. 


Marian Cable, hospital librarian of the 
Youngstown, Ohio, Public Library, gives 
the following poetical recipe for success 
in her work in the February number of 
Hospital Management : 


A cheery smile, 

A quart of tact; 

A knowledge of 

Most every fact. 

An ocean of patience 
And a sense of humor, 
It makes a reader 

Know you sooner. 
Enough of poise 

To meet every occasion; 
A love of people 
Regardless of station. 
A dozen languages- 
More or less. 

A dash of color 

In your dress. 

A friendly manner, 

It helps a lot 

When patients are tired 
And the day is hot. 

A sympathetic ear 

For all operations 

While diverting the mind 
To bright contemplations. 
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Then learn your books 
From cover to cover, 
And maybe you'll do— 
Or they'll get another! 


Last year over 50,000 books were 
placed in the hands of the sick and shut- 
ins in the fourteen institutions served by 
the Youngstown Public Library. Miss 
Cable tells of the week of January 16 to 
21, 1928, when “Youngstown put on a 
drive for 20,000 books for hospital work, 
and we let the town know we were put- 
ting on one! We had effective window 
displays in the leading department stores, 
using our book wagons to add the realis- 
tic touch. We had various members of 
our staff in the book departments so that 
people who came to buy might be per- 
suaded to buy one more for the hospitals. 
We had big receptacles in the main 
library and branches where people might 
drop their contributions. A band, en- 
throned on a truck, gave lively music 
through the downtown streets during the 
noon hours. The library truck, gener- 
ously labeled with signs, did double and 
triple duty. The object of the drive was 
announced in all club meetings. Appeals 
over radio were made; the newspapers 
lent their cooperation, and even the 
church bulletins. And Youngstown 
Public Library got its 20,000 books !” 


The Rochester (N.Y.) Public Library 
has prepared a huge map of the city 
which shows how patrons of the library 
are distributed by streets thruout the 
city. The map clearly displays the areas 
of dense, sparse, and average registra- 
tion, and illuminates the problem of lo- 
cating centers of book distribution. 

The Rochester Library is also making 
a study of the occupations of adult bor- 
rowers. There are approximately one 
thousand of these occupations on record, 
the number engaged in each pursuit 
varying from one person to several thou- 
sand. According to the annual report of 
William F. Yust, librarian at Rochester, 
the study is proving helpful in book 
selection and other ways. 


The Oakland (California) Free Li- 
brary reports that “inspired by the ac- 
count of how the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary ‘tied-up’ with the moving pictures 
shown in that city, our library commit- 


tee has made some more or less success- 
ful attempts in the same direction. . . Our 
plan in each case has been to proceed 
from publicity directed to a particular 
book or subject to publicity for a larger 
group of books and to conclude with 
emphasis on the general nature of the 
library’s service.” 

“Any effect that these book-marks 
may have had on the moving picture 
audiences is purely a matter of conjec- 
ture,” remarks Adah Chidlaw in the 
Oakland Staff Bulletin. “My own guess 
is that the result is cumulative and that 
only after we have persistently ‘tied-up’ 
with pictures over a considerable period 
of time, can we expect the words, ‘Oak- 
land Free Library’ to leave an impres- 
sion on the consciousness of any great 
number of people. In the meantime our 
lists have had some importance among 
our borrowers and we have made an 
attempt to do what all good librarians 
are urged to do nowadays—identify our- 
selves with the legitimate interests of our 
community.” 


The Open Shelf of the Cleveland 
Public Library devoted the leading 
article of a recent monthly issue to 
the music corner in the library. Cleve- 
land “Main” now has a Steinway grand 
piano and electric phonograph housed in 
a sound proof room where music and 
records may be tried out before bor- 
rowing. The room cannot, of course, 
be used for practice and “to one girl who 
asked if the Boy Friend could get a room 
to work up proficiency on the saxa- 
phone,” says the writer, “the division 
could only recommend the Great Open 
Spaces.” The music department con- 
tributes to all events of like nature in 
the city: contests, visits of opera com- 
panies and orchestras, radio programs 
and many more incidental matters. Its 
aid is even frequently sought by psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, for “music 
hath charms—,” you know. The greatest 
difficulty in getting the public to use the 
room at first was to get across the idea 
that the collection included more than 
books alone. 
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SCIENCE & USEFUL ARTS 


The Science and Useful Arts Section of the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PuBLic LisRaRIEs is 
now available. This section contains about 
1800 titles of which 440 are starred for first 
purchase. About 550 of the titles included are 
books that are classed with Science, while 
1250 are books on the Useful Arts. In addi- 
tion to the 1800 titles included in the main 
entries, about 525 titles are mentioned in notes. 
Since the classes of Science and Useful Arts 
often overlap, it seemed wise to combine them 
in one section, as one class is often needed 
to supplement the other. It is often a question 
whether this overlapping material will be 
found all in one place or divided in two or 
more places, e.g. material on electricity is 
found in both 537 and 621.3. Because the 
average librarian with no special training 
along scientific and technical lines experiences 
great difficulty in selecting books of this 
kind, many requests have come to us for this 
particular section of the STANDARP CATALOG. 
Help is especially needed in small libraries 
with limited funds since these technical books 
are often expensive and a mistake in selection 
is therefore serious. 


The selection has been made with the needs 
of small and medium sized public libraries 
in mind. In addition, larger libraries will per- 
haps find the list useful within its limitations. 
The selection of books is not made for the 
specialist. The CaTALoc is not intended as a 
list of the 1800 best books in the fields covered 
regardless of their cost and availability and 
their practical use in a small library, but it 
is meant to be a list of such books as the 
average small and medium sized library will 
find most useful and likewise will be able to 
afford. A liberal number of the more technical 
and specialized works, and some expensive 
books which are desirable in special libraries 
and in larger libraries, are given in notes. 
This will add to the usefulness of the list in 
libraries of various sizes, for even the smaller 
libraries need such information at times. 

The “Author, Title, Subject and Analytical 
Index” includes a large amount of subject 
analyzing for parts of books. Such indexing 
of portions of books greatly increases the 
usefulness of the books, but the cost of this 
work usually makes it impossible for the indi- 
vidual library to do much of it, with the 
result that a great deal of valuable material 
goes unused because it is unanalyzed. In this 
index about 425 books, approximately a fourth 
of the total number, have been analyzed wholly 
or in part. This provides subject indexing 
to material on subjects for which no whole 
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books are included (eg. Iron age, Nitrogen, 
Photo-telegraphy, Water power). It also pro- 
vides additional material about subjects for 
which books are included. 


ESSAY & GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 


The following titles which have been sug- 
gested by various libraries a the past 
month, will be included in Part 2 of the Essay 
and General Literature Index to be published 
in July, 1931. 

Burnet, J. Essays and addresses. 1930 Mac- 
millan 
Buscu, N. Twenty-one Americans. 1930 

Doubleday, Doran 
Davis, J. D. ed. Labor speaks for itself on 

religion. 1929 Macmillan 
Davison, E. L. Some modern poets, and 

other critical essays. 1928 Harper 
Irwin, G. Trail-blazers of American art. 

1930 Harper 
MacLean, M. S. and Hormes, E. K. comps. 

Men and books. 1930 R.R. Smith 
Pace, K. ed. New economic order. 1930 Har- 

court 
Puetps, R. S. Italian silhouettes. 1924 Knopf 
Wiutson, E. Axel’s castle. 1931 Scribner 
Wootr, Mrs V. S mmon reader. 10925 

Harcourt 


HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG 
High School Librarians Agree 


High school librarians seem to be fairly 
unanimous in their choice of best books for 
their libraries, at least that seems to be the 
result of a check we have made between the 
Stanparp CaTALoG For HicH Scoot Lisra- 
rigs and 500 Books for the Senior High 
School Library “er by Meta Schmidt and 
published by the A.L.A. in 1930. 

This latter list includes only 18 titles which 
do not appear in any edition in the SranpARD 
CaTALoG For HicH ScHoo. Liprarties or its 
Supplements. Of course there is little com- 
Parison as to size, the STANDARD CATALOG FOR 
Hicu Scuoor Liprartes including about 3500 
books and 500 pamphlets as well as lists of 
maps and sources for pictures while the 
A.L.A. publication lists 500 books only. 


The Sranparp CaTALoc ror HicH ScHooi 
LipraRigs stars about 1000 books for first 
purchase including among that number most 
of the books in the A.L.A. list and so making 
the choice of the first 500 books for the high 
school library practically unanimous. 
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LC Card Numbers 


Because of the increasing use of Library 
of Congress cards in high school libraries a 
list of Library of Congress card numbers for 
the books contained in the STANDARD CATALOG 
ror HicH ScHoot Lipraries and its supple- 
ments, 1926-29, is now published as a help 
to libraries in ordering cards. It is arranged 
in a straight alphabetical author list and in- 
cludes all books to be found in the catalog and 
its supplements with the exception of fiction, 
pamphlets and books mentioned in notes. 

We expect to include the Library of Con- 

ess card numbers in the next edition of the 
Fligh School catalog. It is hoped that in the 
meantime this list of the numbers will be a 
help to school libraries in ordering the Li- 
brary of Congress cards. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Bookmobile for Sale 


Preparations are now being made for the 
completion of the tour of THE BookMosiLe. 
This means that, having well served its pur- 
pose, it will soon be offered for sale. 

It is a truck with a spacious interior, well- 
ventilated and well-lighted, and has been pat- 
terned somewhat after the book truck now 
in use in Monroe County, New York. It is 
also similar in design to the well known 
Hibbing (Minnesota) Library Bus. 


A library, which can afford only a small 
truck if purchased as new, might get this 
larger one for the same investment, and be 
equipped to give a much wider and more 
eflicient service. It will be unusual value to 
the right party. 

Libraries contemplating the use of a book 
truck are invited to make inquiry of The 
H. W. Wilson Company. Also, if anyone 
knows of such a library, we should be glad 
to hear from them. 


Indexed in the Readers’ Guide 


Have librarians noticed the line now ap- 
pearing on the table of contents page, of 
many periodicals, similar to the following? 


Nature Magazine, past and 
present, is indexed in the Read- 
ers’ Guide in your library. 

The Review or Reviews is on file in public libraries 
everywhere, and is indexed in the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. 

Contents of previous issues of Art and 
Archaeology can be found by consulting the 
Readers’ Guide in your library. 


Similar notices are imprinted in over two 
million copies of several hundred periodicals 
each month. These serve as continual re- 
minders that the contents of previous issues 
may be readily located in the library, thus 
broadening the scope of usefulness of the 
periodicals to their readers. 

We should like to have comment from li- 
braries reqagding the usefulness of this idea: 
have the lines directed inquiries for the in- 


dexes to the desk, and was there an appreci- 
ative response from the reader on learning 
that the contents of many bound volumes of 
magazines were accessible to him? ’ 
Would it be helpful if those periodicals, 
not at present carrying the line, were to do so? 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


One Thousand Best Books and The Best 
Books of Our Time, by Asa Don Dickinson, 
Librarian of the University of Pennsylvania, 
have just been published in reprint editions 
by The H.W. Wilson Company at $1.50 each. 
Their original price was $5.00 each. 


Many lists of so-called best books have 
been compiled by different authorities since 
Sir John Lubbock started the ball rolling with 
his list of one hundred best books in 1887. 
The list makers have, perhaps, inevitably per- 
mitted personal idiosyncrasies, prejudices, or 
prepossessions to influence their choice. After 
twenty years of living and working with books 
and readers, Mr. Dickinson was led to believe 
that there was need of a reading guide based 
on the consensus of authoritative opinion. 

The selection of the titles in One Thousand 
Best Books and The Best Books of Our 
Time was made by a careful checking and 
comparing of over one hundred lists compiled 
by persons of varying literary achievements. 
In consulting these books by Mr. Dickinson 
the reader is not depending on any one au- 
thority for the selection of titles, since the 
— of the sponsors are given with each 
title. 

One Thousand Best Books is a selection 
from fifty-eight lists. The period covered is 
thru the nineteenth century. 


The Best Books of Our Time is based upon 


practically the same plan. The period covered 
is the first quarter of the twentieth century. 


Miss Mary A. Hartwell, cataloger at the 
Public Documents Office Library in Washing- 
ton, writes to congratulate The Wilson Com- 
pany on the publication of United States Gov- 
ernment Publications ($4.00), by Anne M. 
Boyd. Miss Hartwell remarks that “Miss 
Boyd has been eminently successful in packing 
a lot of varied and usable information into 
a compact whole.” United States Government 
Publications has already been adopted for 
class work by two library schools: Columbia 
and Illinois. 


Debate Coaching, by Carroll P. Lahman, 
coach of Men’s Debate at Western State 
Teachers College and first vice-president of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, is a recent addition to the HANpBooK 
Series that has evoked an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. “It is most interestingly outlined and 
should be a tremendous help to teachers of 
debate and directors of teams,” writes Prof. 
A. C. Baird, Director of Intercollegiate Debate 
at the University of Iowa, to the author. “My 
congratulations on your work.” Among the 
favorable comments received The Wilson 
Company is one from Prof. William Utter- 
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bach, Professor of Public Speaking at Oberlin 
College and co-author with Prof. Winans of 
Dartmouth of a standard work on Argumenta- 
tion: “I very seldom am so favorably im- 
pressed by a book that I feel inclined on my 
own initiative to write to the author about 
it, but your man on Debate Coachmg has 
aroused my enthusiasm a good deal. I think 
there has been a real need for just such a 
book and that Debate Coaching meets the 
need admirably.” The price of Debate Coach- 
ing is $2.40. 


The Mississippi Library Commission has is- 
sued a “memorandum regarding debate and 
reference material,” describing the volumes 
published by The Wilson Company in the 
Hanpsook Series, THE REFERENCE SHELF, and 
the University Depaters’ ANNUALS. The last 
paragraph of the memorandum reads: 

“The Mississippi Library Commission sub- 
scribes to these series and will be glad to 
lend copies on occasion, but it feels that such 
valuable material, available at so nominal a 
price, should be in the library of every high 
school that can possibly afford it.” 


County Unit of School Administration, by 
W. G. Carr, is the latest addition to The 
Reference Shelf. Mr. Carr, who is assistant 
director of the research department of the 
N. E.A., remarks in the introduction to this 
volume: “The provision of adequate school 
facilities for the children of rural America 
is one of the most baffling educational and 
social problems facing the American public. .. 
As a whole the rural child has a distinctly 
inferior educational opportunity. His teacher 
is less well trained than that of the city child, 
his school is closed for more days in every 
year, playground and library facilities are 
either negligible or lacking entirely, and the 
services of skilled specialists which are readily 
commanded by the city schools are almost 
unknown in the country. Many and various 


. 


are the suggestions made for the alleviation 
of this condition... No proposal has received 
more careful attention or been more vigor- 
ously discussed than the suggestion that our 
rural schools be organized so that the county 
is the unit for their administration.” 


Single numbers of THe RerereNce SHELF 
sell for goc; the subscription price for ten 
numbers is $6.00. 


The next number of THE REFERENCE SHELF 
to be published is Stability of Employment, 
oun by J. E. Johnsen. This is a par- 
ticularly timely addition to the series. 

Other Wilson books on the verge of pub- 
lication are: 


George F. Bowerman. Censorship and the 
Public Library, with Other Papers. $2.75. 


Marjorie Seligman and Louise M. Franken- 
stein. List of Plays for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 


Dilly Tante. Living Authors: A Book of 
Biographies. Library Edition, $3.75. Trade 
Edition, $5.00. 


We knew that librarians were decidedly in- 
terested in Dilly Tante’s collection of bio- 
graphical sketches, but the advance sale of 
Living Authors has been most surprising and 
gratifying. In the process of preparation the 
book has grown, of itself, to an unexpected 
magnitude. The price, however, despite the 
expense of production has been kept close to 
the original estimate. The list of living au- 
thors whose lives and portraits appear in the 
volume includes the leading contemporaries 
from almost every civilized country of the 
world. Copies of the first edition of Living 
Authors will be shipped as soon as they come 
off the press to the libraries and booksellers 
that have placed advance orders. It will be 
agreed, we think, that the volume was worth 
waiting for. 
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PAGES REMOVED 


AWTEXTISING 


STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—Aprit 1931 





HE Stanparp CataLtoc Montuiy is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Pusiic Lisrartzs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Review 
Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the Stanparp CaTALoc For Pusiic Liprarigs. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


{A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1930, issue] 





300 Social Sciences 


BEARD, CHARLES AUSTIN, and BEARD, 
WILLIAM. American leviathan; the repub- 
lic in the machine age. 824p il $5 Macmillan 

342.73 Science and State. United States— 
Scientific bureaus. United States—Politics 
and government 30-31580 


The authors of this survey of the activities 
of the American federal government contrast 
the democracy of the country as conceived by 
its founders with the facts concerning its 
actual functioning today, revolutionized by ma- 
chinery and modern science. With bibliogra- 
phy and index. 





“Constitutes a new type of civics, without 
understanding of which we can know no more 
about how we are governed than did the 
illiterate Russian peasant under the Czar.’’ 
George Soule 

+ Books p5 N 30 ‘30 1100w 

+ — Nation 131:622 D 3 '30 1150w 

“It is a richly informative book that Dr. 
Beard and his son have given us. Nowhere 
else can so compendious, accurate and recent 
a store of facts upon all the Federal depart- 
ments, bureaus and commissions, upon the 
courts, the national legislature and the execu- 
tive, upon the problems of diplomacy, of fi- 
nance and of war, be found. The publishers 
are sadly beside the mark in comparing it with 
Bryce or De Tocqueville. It has very little in 
common with the works of these two masters 
of broad social observation and philosophic dis- 
quisition. But in its own much narrower field 
it stands very nearly alone.’’ Allan Nevins 

+ — N Y Times pll N 30 '30 1250w 


+ N Y World pl2 N 19 '30 950w 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:381 N 29 '30 2500w 


600 Useful Arts 


CODEL, MARTIN, ed. Radio and its future. 
349p il $4 Harper 


621.384 Radio 30-13857 


“A survey of the whole field of radio, written 
by twenty-nine authorities in their respective 
branches of the field, and including aeronautical 
radio. The papers are grouped under five head- 
ings: broadcasting, communications, industry, 
regulation, and some scientific and other con- 
siderations.’’—Pratt 





Booklist 27:14 S '30 


“*Radio and Its Future’ is scarcely a book 
you will want to sit down to for continuous 


reading, but there is scarcely a page which 
does not carry a significant fact.’’ 

Books pl4 Ag 24 '30 150w 

Pratt pl7 autumn ‘30 


St Louis 28:211 S '30 


HAYNES, MERRITT WAY. Student’s history 
of printing. (McGraw-Hill vocational texts) 
118p il $1.40 McGraw 

655.1 Printing—History 30-8039 
‘Traces the history of printing from the earli- 
est times to the present, in chronological order, 
giving the principal dates, personages and 
events in the development of the art. Intended 
for the use of students in schools, apprentices, 
on8 _ young workers in printing works.’’— 
rat 


Booklist 26:345 Je '30 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 35:73 O ‘30 
Pratt p19 autumn '30 
“Merritt Haynes is the happy possessor of 
a practical knowledge of printing with a long 
experience as an educator. The combination is 
responsible for a book of knowledge concerning 
the history of printing which every school print 
shop and every printer should own.”’ 
+ School Arts M 29:x My °'30 80w 


OLNEY, DOROTHY (MRS JULIAN OLNEY), 
and OLNEY, JULIAN. Home-owner’s manual. 
240p il $2.50 Century 


643 Dwellings 30-9852 


“This book takes the house after it has been 
built and carries it on from that point through 
the various processes essential to turn it into 
a home. It will tell you what you want to know 
about both exteriors and interiors, from match- 
ing wallpapers to garden trellises.’’—Survey 


Booklist 26:346 Je '30 

‘J Home Econ 22:1017 D '30 30w 
N Y New Tech Bks 15:16 Ap ’30 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 35:71 O °30 
Pratt p19 autumn ‘30 

Survey 64:448 Ag 15 '30 50w 


700 Fine Arts 


AVERY, C. LOUISE, Early American silver. 
(Century lib. of Am. antiques) 378p il $4 
Century 

739 Silverware 


A survey of the whole field of American 
silverware during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, written for those more or less 
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Cc. LOUISE—Continued 

familiar with the subject. The subject is 
treated both as to its geographical and chrono- 
logical development, and there are chapters on 
early silversmiths, their methods of work, and 
on the evolution of form and design. Author 
is (1930) assistant curator of the department 
of decorative arts, at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 


AVERY, 


N Y Times p38 N 16 °30 200w 
Outlook 156:509 N 26 '30 30w 
R of Rs 82:16 D '30 40w 


BROWN, JOHN MASON. Upstage; the Ameri- 
ean theatre in performance. 276p $3 Norton 
792 Theater—United States 30-30800 
A survey of the current American theater by 
a young dramatic critic. Contents: The play- 
wright and the American theatre; The actor’s 
plight; Emter the scenic artist; Types of 
American direction; The men on the aisle; 
Theatre buildings and modern America; We— 
of the audience. 


+ Books p5 D 7 ‘30 350w 


‘The theatre you get in Mr. Brown’s volume 
is the theatre as it is, not the theatre as it 


might be or ought to be or will be. That is 
the virtue of the book. For withering meta- 
phors, for inspirational exhortation, go else- 


who has as keen a per- 
ception as any one now writing about the 
stage or what our theatre might come, here 
confines himself to writing graciously about 
the things he has recently seen. He tells, ac- 
curately and clearly, what is good and why... 
For the moment, this volume gives a more 
nearly just impression of our theatre than any 
other recently published book.’’ Hiram Mother- 


well 
+N Y Times p6 N 30 '30 1200w 
Outlook 156:508 N 26 '30 80w 


“Mr. Brown’s writing springs from a direct 
personal response to e theatre. He writes 
from the theatre, rather than about it. When 
under its immediate stimulus, his writing is 
full and five-sensed; at other times, it may be 
empty and _ routine. His discussion of the 
American drama’s belated emancipation and 
his restatement of the evils of type casting 
dwindle into the weary imperfection of all self- 
inflicted writing. Mr. Brown’s judgments are 
the personal, present, judgments of informed 
pleasure. He is a writer and a super-theatre- 
goer!"" Walton Losey 

+ — Sat R of Lit 7:422 D 6 '30 320w 


where. Mr. Brown, 


800 Literature 


KREYMBORG, ALFRED, ed. Lyric America; 
an anthology of American poetry (1630-1930). 
632p $5 Coward-McCann 

811.08 American poetry—Collections 30-30795 
An anthology of American poetry covering 
three centuries, which contains about six hun- 
dred poems selected from the best works of 
some two hundred and sixty poets. 





“Naturally, Mr. Kreymborg, in spite of the 
generous space given to the younger groups in 
his new anthology, seems old-fashioned and a 
bit sentimental. The value of his present book 
rests upon the arrangement of the material 
that he has at hand. A neral chronological 
order is followed, modified by an internal group- 
ing of the poems into literary movements. In 
this respect his anthology is superior to any 
recent attempt to gather the entire range of 
American poetry into a single volume.’’ Horace 
Gregory 

+ N Y Evening Post p4d N 22 ’30 700w 

“Mr. Kreymborg has Dye a solidly in- 
clusive work. .. As is area has already 
been a good deal anthologized, Mr. Kreymborg 
is to be congratulated on having strictly exer- 


cised a balanced personal judgment, éven 
though we do not always agree, and he has 
done his work among the most modern with a 
decided idiosyncracy of his own applied to an 
extremely comprehensive knowledge of what is 
being written.’’ W. R. Benét 

+ Sat R of Lit 7:310 N 8 °30 1450w 


900 History 


GIBBS, SIR PHILIP HAMILTON. Since then; 
the disturbing story of the world at peace 
469p $3.75 Harper [15s Heinemann] 

940.5 Europe—History—1914-. European war, 
1914-1918—Influence and results 30-30351 


Beginning with Armistice day Sir Philip 
Gibbs deals with the problems which hav: 
confronted the world in the twelve years sinc« 
then. Of most of the events in Germany, Rus- 
sia, Hungary, Poland, Austria, Italy, England 
and America, the author has been an eye 
witness. 


Books pl N 9 '30 2250w 

“His understanding of national psychology 
is highly developed, his analysis of the ‘im- 
ae agg mga of international relations particu- 
arly keen. Any one may test his knowledge 
of other nations by reading his impressions of 
his visits to America which will be found both 
shrewd and fair. ‘Since Then,’ despite many 
brilliant pages, seems at times a too casual 
and too meager account, with reminiscences of 
perhaps unimportant encounters taking  th« 
place of solid matter that might be got by 
‘digging.’ "’ 

+ — N Y Times p12 D 7 '30 550w 

“Admirers of Sir Philip Gibbs—they are 
legion—will not be disappointed by his latest 

age The writer displays the same zest 
and conviction that have characterized all his 
previous efforts.’’ 
+ Sat R 150:646 N 15 '30 180w 


+ Spec 145:730 N 15 '30 220w 


SULLIVAN, MARK. Our times; the United 
States, 1900-1925. 4v v 3, Pre-war America 
586p il $5 Scribner 

973.91 United States—History—1898- 
(26-7896) 
Volume three in Mark Sullivan’s history de- 

picts the events chiefly of the years 1906, 1907 
and 1908—sometimes called the Reign of King 
Theodore the First. Much space is given over 
to an account of the Roosevelt régime, includ- 
ing the various activities of that dynamic presi- 
dent, chief among them being the railroad rate 
fight. Chapters on pre-war popular songs and 
the great panic of 1907 are among the most 
interesting in the volume. 





‘Mark Sullivan begins well. The narrative 
enters a different movement with the chapter 
which the author calls ‘An Emancipation,’ a 
profoundly interesting account of the pursuit 
and ultimate capture of the hookworm. But in 
the later chapters one is constrained to wonder 
whether Mark Sullivan did not incur some 
danger in his detailed treatment of ‘the germ 
of laziness’; perhaps suggestion proved unex- 
pectedly — For in these chapters the au- 
thor contents himself with going over old news- 
paper files and making notes on the more 
startling items. The hapless reader is left to do 
his own digesting and synthesizing.’”’ Charles 
Johnston 

+ — Atlantic Bookshelf p46 D °30 280w 


“Each succeeding volume of his ‘Our Times’ 
makes us admire his industry, his judgment, 
his power of comparison and his versatility. . . 
The virtue of the book lies in the relation be- 
tween trivial things and the main currents of 
American life. . . Mr. Sullivan’s record is the 
true Americana, and that is its true signifi- 
cance. The fact that two or three dozen people 
on the last Sunday in December in 1908 put on 


white dresses and waited for the trump of doom 
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makes a neat item in the Menckenian Ameri- 
cana; in Mr. Sullivan’s Americana the important 
fact is that a hundred million people did not. 
Gilbert Seldes 
+ Books pl N 2 '30 900w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p13 N 1 '30 
+ — N Y Times p3 N 9 30 1300w 
N Y¥ World pli O 21 '30 650w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 35:91 D '30 


910 Geography and travel 


MUKERJI, DHAN GOPAL. Disillusioned India. 
224p $2.50 Dutton ; 
915.4 India—Politics and government. India 
—Description and travel 30-29275 


Written as a result of his recent visit to India, 
Mr Mukerji’s book takes up the problems, the 
attitude and the work of India’s younger gen- 
eration in relation to the revolutionary move- 
ment. He has also interviewed representatives 
of other Indian classes and types, and has come 
to the conclusion that there is general incon- 
sistency and a lack of unity of opinion regard- 
ing India and her independence. 





“Every class of Indian, says Mr. Mukerji, is 
disillusioned about the British overlordship. Mr. 
Mukerji does not analyze the statistics of re- 
volt, recite items of economic exploitation, nar- 
rate horrors of imperialistic brutality, sing a 
hymn of hate. His method is strictly one of 
personal interview, impressionistic description, 
reports of experiences with lawyers, politicians, 
women, peasants, fakirs, holy men. It is a 
method that is selective, as is that of those 
whose propaganda consists of fulminatory 
tirades for the one side or the other. But it is 
at least better humored, and there are poetic 
touches in his description that give the reader 
moments of joy.”’ 

+ Books p10 N 9 '30 200w 
New Repub 65:106 D 10 ’30 280w 


‘“‘The reader who thinks that Mukerji is going 
to do a lot of arguing for the East Indian cause 
will be happily mistaken. He will find the whole 
work an adventure and some of the pages carry- 
ing the lighter touch of good humor.’’ Harry 
Hansen 

+ N Y World p9 O 11 °'30 350w 


NEWTON, ALFRED EDWARD. A tourist in 
spite of himself. 252p il $3.50 Little 
914 Europe—Description and travel 30-29130 
“Piquant travel essays by the Philadelphia 
book collector, who ‘cheerfully perambulated’ 
through England, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Scandinavia, Egypt and Palestine at his wife’s 
behest. Experiences and opinions, anecdotes 
having little or no connection with the scene 
at hand, a few guide book facts, and a frank 
discussion of standardized America, make up a 
wholly personal book which the reader will 
enjoy, even when he disagrees with some of 
Mr. Newton’s pronouncements. Amusingly il- 
areeee by Gluyas Williams.’’—Cleveland Open 
She 





Booklist. 27:202 Ja ‘31 


“With a detachment partly bookish and partly 


temperamental Mr. Newton moves about the 
European scene and penetrates Egypt and Pal- 
estine without falling into the lock-step of the 
conventional tourist. He writes about what he 
sees in terms of what he thinks, thereby avoid- 
ing the standardized enthusiasms and that 
painful habit of absorbing impressions for the 
sole purpose of giving them second-hand circu- 
lation. As a guide to places this book walks 
pleasantly at your elbow without jogging it.’’ 
+ Books pi2 Ja 4 '31 220w 


Cleveland Open Shelf pi155 D ’30 
+ N Y Times p12 N 16 '30 700w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 35:82 N '30 


“A delightful and witty book. Mr. Newton 
takes himself and his habits to England and 
the continent without shame and without boast- 
ing, indeed makes of them the best part of the 
story.” A. K. 

+ Survey 65:167 N 1 ‘30 360w 


PUTNAM, GEORGE PALMER. Andrée; the 
record of a tragic adventure. 239p il $2.50 
Brewer 

919.8 Arctic regions. Aeronautics—Flights 
A record of the life and expeditions of 

Andrée, the Swedish explorer who in 1897 with 

two companions attempted to reach the North 

pole by balloon, and were not heard of again 
until the summer of 1930, when the remains of 
the ill-fated expedition were found on White 

Island. The book describes the preparations 

for taking the balloon to the Arctic, the facts 

known about the trip thirty-three years ago, 
and the finding of the relics. 


“This book is timely. It catches up all the 
threads of the recent newspaper accounts and 
weaves them into one story between covers. It 
will serve as a scrapbook for those who meant 
to cut out and save the press stories and yet 
didn’t, or missed at least some of them. In 
giving permanent form to the news Mr. Put- 
nam has done us a real service.’’ C. L. Skinner 

+ Books p2 N 9 '30 600w 
Boston Transcript p5 N 29 '30 300w 

“There is an undertone of melancholy in 
George Palmer Putnam’s book. He does not 
pretend it to be anything but a sketch, but 
he has presented the psychological mesh in 
which Andrée was entangled and which brought 
about his death, and collected in more detail 
than has yet appeared in the recent accounts 
of the finding of Andrée’s body, the events 
which led up to the flight. It is a sympathetic 
portrait of the Swedish scientist with no effort 
to conceal some of the defects of his character, 
which at the same time enabled him to com- 
mand the respect and friendship of many able 
men and to carry out his project.’’ Russell Owen 

+ N Y Times p15 N 16 ’30 900w 
N Y World pl2 N 7 '30 80w 
+ Outlook 156:508 N 26 '30 180w 


. SWEDISH SOCIETY FOR ANTHROPOLOGY 


AND GEOGRAPHY. Andrée’s story; the 
complete record of his polar flight, 1897; tr. 
from the Swedish by Edward Adams-Ray. 
389p il $5 Viking press 


919.8 Andrée, Salomon August. Strindberg, 
Nils. Fraenkel, Knut Hjalmar Ferdinand. 
Arctic regions. North pole. Aeronautics— 
Flights 


An account of the voyage, achievement and 
tragically mysterious ending of an attempt to 
reach the North pole by balloon in 1897. The 
= is based upon the diaries and journals 
of S. A. Andrée, Nils Strindberg and Knut 
Fraenkel, found beside the remains of the ex- 
plorers on White Island in the summer of 1930. 
Contents: Part one, biographies of the three 
men, and preparations for the flight; Part two, 
story of the flight and the march across ice 
floes; Part three, (33 years later) discovery of 
the camp by the Bratvaag expedition, told by 
members of Dr Horn’s party; Part four, signed 
articles by experts on various aspects of the 
venture; Part five, the diaries, journals and 
letters, verbatim, of Andrée and Strindberg. 
With 31 pages of illustrations from original 
photographs, in addition to the 12 photographs 
taken by the Andrée party. 





Books pl D 14 °30 1350w 

“Now we have ‘Andrée’s Story’ and never a 
more gallant tale has come out of the Arctic 
seas—a tragic tale, but one of courage and 
fortitude. . . Several editors, working under the 
direction of the Swedish Anthropological and 
Geographical Society, compiled the book, and 
they have accomplished their task—a labor of 
love—with deep sympathy and extraordinary 
fidelity.’’ W. B. Hayward 

-+- N Y Times pl D 14 ’30 1450w 
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SWEDISH SOCIETY FOR ANTHROPOLOGY 
AND GEOGRAPHY—Continued 
+ N Y World D 13 °30 950w 


+ Outlook 156:708 D 31 '30 550w 
Sat R of Lit 7:497 Ja 3 '31 3250w 


B or 92 Biography 


MARIE, grand duchess of Russia. Education of 
a princess; a memoir; tr. from the French and 
Russian under the editorial supervision of 
Russell Lord. 388p il $3.50 Viking press 

B or 92 31-2427 
One of the last of the imperial family of 

Russia, granddaughter of Alexander II and 

cousin of Nicholas II, tells her own story and 

thru it the story of Russia’s stormiest years. 

Brought up by her aunt, sister of the empress, 

Alexandra, within the walls of various palaces, 

Marie never knew a natural home life and ex- 

perienced one tragedy after another—the ban- 

ishment of her father, the assassination of her 
uncle, the failure of her marriage with Prince 

William of Sweden, the war and the Russian 

revolution with the dissolution of the Romanoff 

family. Here in America where, after her re- 
sources gave out, she went to work, her edu- 
cation continues. 


“This book is not only an amebloqrenhy in- 
teresting for the new details which it adds to 
a moving human tragedy; it is also the work of 
an authentic writer. One is delighted and sur- 
prised to find in it those definitely Russian 
qualities which are the distinction of Tolstoi, 
of Turgeniev and of Chekov—I mean the bare 
simplicity of the story, the fresh sincerity of 
feeling, the invincible taste for spiritual values. 
. . But the primary value of the book lies in 
its extraordinary objectivity, and in its choice 
of detail. The impression of truth is always 
given by little facts, by odors, by tastes, by a 
surprised glance, a passing animal, a sound 
which, in memory, is associated with an emo- 
tion. The Grand Duchess Marie has a remark- 
able capacity for noting such sensations.’’ Andre 
Maurois 
+ Books pl Ja 4 ‘31 2200w 

“It is a compelling human document which 
she has written, rich in unusual experience, and 
permeated by a candor and sincerity which is 





altogether charming. The successive steps from ° 


a palace in Europe to a fashion shop on Fifth 
Avenue are set down by the Grand Duchess in 
her book with graphic and telling strokes.’’ T. 
R. Ybarra 


+ N Y Times pl Ja 4 '31 1800w 
Fiction 
FARNOL, JEFFERY. Over the hills. 318p $2.50 
Little [7s 6d Low] 
30-30773 


A romance in Mr Farnol’'s best fashion is this 
story of the foundling, named Adam Thursday, 
who (against a background of Jacobite Scot- 
land) encounters many adventures and perils by 
land and by sea, and carries on a spirited love 
affair with beautiful Barbara MacGregor. 


“In Mr. Farnol’s best manner, and a notable 
contribution to the literature of pretending.”’ 
Will Cuppy 

+ Books p36 D7 '30 300w 

“It is as good a story as Mr. Farnol has spun 
out of his prolific and colorful imagination in 
all the years, with their almost a score of 
novels, since he won his t success with his 
first romance, “The Highway.’ ”’ 

+ N Y Times p32 N 16 ’30 500w 


Outlook 156:428 N 12 30 70w 
on [London] Lit Sup p944 N 13 '30 
iw 





MINOT, JOHN CLAIR, comp. Best animal sto- 
ries I know. 317p il $2 Wilde - 
-9227 


Wilkins; Big 


Contents: The cat, by M. E. 
P. Eaton; Jackal of 


Reddy, strategist, by ‘ 
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the deep, by Paul Annixter; My twenty-four- 
dollar toad, by D. L. Sharp; A_ wilderness 
mother, by Samuel Scoville, Jr.; The pe’s 
mule, by Alphonse Daudet; The story of Verdun 
belle, by Alexander Woollcott; The wisdom of 
“Solomon,” by Archibald Rutledge; The story 
of a red deer, by J. W. Fortescue; Rusty Jones's 
moose, by C. G. D. Roberts; The white mare, 
. E. Bates; A Leviathan, by Archibald 
Rutledge; The bear, by Desmond MacCarthy; 
Wolves and wolf tales, by W. J. Long; For the 
love of a man, by Jack London; The elephant 
remembers, by Edison Marshall; ‘‘Something,’’ 
by A. Terhune. 


Booklist 26:317 My ‘30 


“He has selected stories as notable for their 
high literary quality as for the sympathetic 
understanding of the animal life they display. 
He is an animal lover himself, one who is able 
to appreciate the dumb but none the less elo- 
quent expression of loyalty, fair play, truth and 
sincerity which are veritable characteristics of 
the ‘beasts’ we unjustly place on a lower plane 
than ourselves.’’ G. R. B. R. 

+ Boston Transcript p3 O 19 '29 350w 
Wis Lib Bul 25:413 D '29 


o 
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O'BRIEN, EOWARD JOSEPH HARRINGTON, 
ed. Best short stories of 1930; and, The year- 
book of the American short story; sixteenth 
annual issue. 322p $2.50 Dodd [7s 6d Cape, J.] 

Short stories—Collections (16-11387) 


Contents: Along a sandy road, by Ellen Bis- 
hop; Suffer little children, by Clifford Bragdon; 
Two men free, by Whit Burnett; The faithful 
wife, by Morley Callaghan; The way of the 
transgressor, by G. 8S. Coates; The voice of the 
turtle, by E. C. Draper; Answer, by R. P. Fur- 
niss; Blue sky, by Walter Gilkyson; Summer 
dust, by Caroline Gordon; Adventure, by Emily 
Hahn; Happiness up the river, by Harry Hart- 
wick; September sailing, by E. H. Kittredge; A 
red coat for night, by Manuel Komroff; At the 
swamp, by Janet Lewis; The little wife, by 
William March; The cradle of civilization, by 
Dorothy Parker; The white pigeon, by Gouver- 
neur Paulding; The patriot, by William Polk; 
Theft, by K. A. Porter; The vineyard at Schloss 
Ramsburg, by W. H. Upson. 


Booklist 27:164 D '30 
“Mr. O’Brien, as usual, makes excellent selec- 
tion of what is most vital and significant in the 
new literature. These stories, nearly all of 
them, possess a three-dimensional quality. Their 
creators are thinking and feeling clearly, deeply 
and directly and, accordingly, are writing so.’’ 
Frances Greene 
+ Books p21 N 23 '30 550w 
N Y Evening Post p4d N 8 '30 600w 
— + N Y Times p4 N 9 '30 500w 
N Y World p10 O 25 "30 850w 
Sat R 150:636 N 15 '30 100w 


‘Surface colour, hard superficial brilliance are 
the main characteristics of Mr. O’Brien’s Amer- 
ican short stories. They are a great improve- 
ment on Pa collections, and are as per- 
tinent and economical as Herr Feuchtwanger’s 
dossier is diffuse. One does not doze among 
them. They crackle as sharply and as briefly 
as November fireworks. Underneath the slick- 
ness there is often a tiredness, a desolate empti- 
ness of heart—testimony of the imitative so- 
phistication of a young country.’’ V. S. Prit- 


chett 
Spec 145:738 N 15 '30 320w 


Children’s Books 


COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH JANE (MRS 
HENRY BESTON SHEAHAN). The cat who 
went to Heaven; pictures by Lynd Ward. 57p 
$2 Macmillan 

30-21929 


The story of a little white cat that belonged 
to a poor Japanese artist. When the artist 





was engaged to paint the picture of the d 
Buddha, with the animals coming to say ane 
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well, he could not resist painting at the end 
his little white cat. Now the cat, of all the 
animals, was the only one not present at the 
death of Buddha, so the priests were furious 
with the artist and repudiated his picture. 
Next —— when they entered the temple 
they found at a miracle had occurred and 
the little cat had mt ge oem from his place 
in the picture and h reappeared under the 
outstretched hand of the Buddha. So the little 
cat went to heaven. 


“A very poetic and unusual story. Lynd 
Ward's portrait drawings are interesting, but 
by no means as satisfying as the legend it- 
self. It is, we think, the best thing Miss 
Coatsworth has done in prose.” A. C. Moore 

+ Atlantic Bookshelf p40 D °30 40w 


Booklist 27:107 N ‘30 
+ Bookm 72:xxvi N ‘30 60w 
+ Bookm 72:246 N '30 270w 
+ Books pl N 16 ‘30 1100w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 N 22 ‘30 
100w 


+ Nation 131:556 N 19 '30 100w 


“A story that has real imagination in it, but 
has, probably, from the child-reader’s point of 
view, the defect of being too tra c in its end- 
ing, too solemn in its ore. adraic Colum 

+ — New Repub 65:23 N 19 °30 180w 

+ N Y Evening Post p7d N 15 °30 280w 

“Into this lovely and imaginative story the 
author has put something of the serenity and 
beauty of the East and of the gentleness of a 
religion that has a place even for the humblest 
of living creatures. . The illustrations have 
so mu beauty in themselves and are so in 
the spirit of the text that we have the feeling 
that we are looking at the picture made by 
the artist in the story.’’ A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times pll N 9 '30 420w 


N Y World p3e N 23 '30 200w 
+ Outlook 156:586 D 10 '30 170w 
+ Sat R of Lit 7:324 N 15 '30 550w 


FLACK, MARJORIE. Angus and the ducks. unp 
il $1 Doubleday, Doran Rigen 


—_ was a nosey little Scotch terrier. One 
day in an off moment he chased two white 
ducks. After the ducks had reversed the tables 
and chased Angus he was a much chastened 
little dog. 


Booklist 27: 328° S '30 


“Among the many indigenous picture books 
of this season, ‘Angus and the Ducks’ stands 
out for good and sufficient reasons. It is good 
to look at, it*is delightful to read aloud, it isa 
convenient size for small hands to hold, and 
above all it has an inner and outer harmony. 
Any two of the qualities would suffice to raise 
the book above mediocrit ty. There is every 
prospect that ‘Angus an the Ducks’ can lay 
— to a kind of permanence.’’ Margaret 
ones 

+ Books p12 N 16 '30 350w 
ty te Angus and the ducks have comical- 
" Padraic Colum 

+ New Repub 65:24 N 19 '30 50w 


Outlook 156:580 D 10 '30 50w 


GRAY, ELIZABETH JANET. Meggy Macin- 
tosh. (Junior bks.) 274p $2 Doubleday, Doran 


30-24046 


How a brave Scotch girl of fifteen ran away 
from Edinburgh and sailed to America in the 
year 1775. It was her intention to join the res- 
cuer of Bonnie Prince Charlie, Flora MacDon- 
ald, who then lived in North Carolina. After 
many months Meg: had her wish, and lived 
for a time with her heroine, but when a chance 
came to help someone who had once been kind 
to her she went back to Wilmington. There ro- 
mance overtook her and her wanderings came 
to a happy end. 





Booklist 27:108 N ’30 


“Quite aside from its merits as a book of 
brave adventure it is valuable for Colonial his- 
tory, giving a vivid picture of the Scottish emi- 
grants who settled in the Carolinas before the 
Revolution. . . Meg MacIntosh is one of the 
most unspoiled and lovable heroines that ever 
graced the pages of an historical story for 
girls.” Marcia Dalphin 

+ Books p10 PN 16 '30 800w 


Cleveland Open Shelf p132 N °30 


“It is rare that a book with the scene laid 
in two countries is so well put together as is 
this one. The author seems equally at home in 
Edinburgh of the eighteenth century and in the 
New World of the same date, and the reader 
passes from one to the other with no feeling 
that the continuity is broken. It is a delight 
to find a story for girls in which the interest 
is provided by skillful and truthful character 
drawing, and one without ? ae of 
any sort of melodrama.” A. 

+ N Y Times p33 N 30 "30 , ny 


Author Index 


f This index to the Stanparp CatatoG Montutiy is cumulative and begins with the September 1930 
issue. The month when the book was run is given in each entry. The following letters are used: 
B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 


Aes, Ti.  Lattere G26. °S1) ......cccccceces B 
. J. T. Adams family (O *30) aneees B 
Addams. Second twenty years. Ge "ene. « 300 
aoe Jungle portraits (S '30) .......... - 910 
Allen. Choice candy recipes (S ’30) ........ 600 


Avery. Early American silver (Ap ’31) . Me 
Bacheller. andle in the wilderness (O °30) F 

Barnes, H. E. Story of punishment (Ja °31) 300 
Barnes, Mrs M. A. Years of grace (N '30) .. F 
Bates. This land of liberty (Ja ‘'31) ...... 300 
Beard. Toward civilization (S '30) 900 
Beard and Beard. American leviathan (Ap pF 


Tee e eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Waemee... SOOM OF AFG CB °BO) ...cccccccccceses B 
Bent. Machine made man (F ’'31) .......... 300 
Best. Garram the hunter (S °30) ............ J 
Bishop and Bishop. Goethals (Ja ‘31) ...... B 
Blackwell. Lucy Stone a” Tr dats né-bendehewd B 
Se Ce PEED a cccdeccccecnsececse F 
—-- Parade of the. living (Mr '31) .... 500 

Brock. To Market! to market! (Ja '31) ...... J 
Bronson. Fingerfins (D ‘30) .............45. J 


Brown, C. R. Gospel for Main street (F '31) a 
Brown, J. M. Upstage (Ap ‘31 


Buck. Bring ‘em back alive, a. ¢) Sewer 700 
Byrd. Little America (Mr '31) ............ 910 
Cades. Jobs for girls (Mr '31) ............ 300 


Calkins. Some folks won’t work (Mr ’31) .. 300 
Calverton. Anthology of American Negro litera- 


SD: 6D "Ss 6 tcctnd ead odaes cave sc tsgeseshe 800 
Chalmers. Modern acting (D '30) .......... Ls + 
Chamberlin. Soviet Russia (F '31) ........ 
Chapin. Adventures of Johnny Appleseed (O 30) 
Charles. Roundabout turn (Mr '31) .......... ‘ 
Case. Prospertey Cie). che stcks secs ccccsc 300 
Churchill. Roving commission (Mr '31) ...... B 
—. Cat who went to heaven (Ap 
Codel. Radio and its future (Ap °31) ...... 600 
Collins. Insomnia (© °8O) .nscccccccscescccs 600 
Connelly. Green pastures (S °'30) .......... 800 
pabeey and Wise. Dramatic Me. TD (D '30) 300 
Daglish. Life story of birds (F''31) ........ 500 
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Darrow. New world 
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Life in Elizabethan days (vir “a0 


hildren are like that (D °30).... 
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—Sante Fe trail (D '3 
meet. And this is Boston! (F ’'31) 

Drama in English (D '30) 
Ellsbers. Thirty fathoms deep ‘Je 31) i abi 
Costume throughout ages (S '30) .. 
Over the -_ SAD 31) 
| RS Se errr 

When I was a girl (D *30) 
Deepening stream (F ’ 
Flack. Angus and the ducks (Ap ‘31) .... 
Franck. Scandinavian summer (N , 
Frederick. Common stocks (N ‘30 

Fry and White. ) 600 

Galsworthy. On Forsyte ‘change ae | 
Garland. Roadside meetings (Ja 31) B 
Wider horizons (D ‘30) 
‘Since then (Ap °31) 900 

Picture book of a (Ja °31).. 
Gray. Meggy - nage goalie J 
The Selbys (O ’ 
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Introduction to mental 


Groves and a 
Hake and Button. Architectural drawing (D 30) 
ee. “Later years of Thomas Hardy (O ‘oy. S 
Student’s history i 
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a Chinese lady (O 30) . 
Book of airplanes (N 30) J 
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Mysterious universe . 3 
mily Dickinson (N ‘3 
Thirteen-month Bie (S ‘30 .. 
Black Manhattan (D ’30) 
. Modern French decoration (D 
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ee ee ee ee 


900 
Good ee _ all times (D °30) 700 
_ going to Germany and a 
Leacock. Laugh with Leacock (Mr ' .. 800 
Mental hygiene and social work 
ming. Things any boy can make (S °30) J 
Liddell Hart. Real war (F '31) 900 
Blowing clear (Mr ‘31) 
Awakening college (Ja '31) 
Petticoat court (Ja °31) 
Trader’s wife 
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Weiesduetion to cataloging (O '30) .. 
Pen names (D °30) 
Marie, grand duchess of Russia. 
a princess (Ap °31) 


Lee and others. 
N °30) 


Masefield. Collected poems (S ‘30) ........ 800 
DE, EE - EEE "EED n és cbndiaccepwccheaess B 
Mazur. America looks abroad (Ja ‘31) .... 300 
Meader. Red Horse Hill (Mr ‘31) .......... a 
Miller. Story-telling (Mr ‘31) .............. 


Millikan. Science and new civilization (S ‘30) 500 
Minot. Best animal stories I know (Ap'‘3l) F 
Morgan. Field book of ponds and streams 
Si” We. 6c adndnd 0 mdie hah aed shia ahs sen 0% 6 cee 500 
Morrow, Mrs E C. Painted pig (Ja ‘31) ..J 
at tio Mrs H. v4 W. Last tull measure “ 
Mukerji. Disillusioned India (Ap ‘'31) ...... 910 
Munro. Constitution of United States (Ja » 
Nelson and Dunlap. Interior electric wiring 
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O’Brien. Best shcrt stories of 1930 (Ap ‘31) F 
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Pack and Gill. Forests and mankind (O ’30) 
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Palm. Wanda and Greta at Broby farm 


I ce ee ie tk. line dd 6ee-6e te J 
Pattee. New American literature (F '31) .. 800 
Pinchot. To the South Seas (D ‘'30) ...... 910 
Pitkin. Art of rapid reading (S ‘30) ...... 300 
Post. Personality of a house (S 30) ...... 700 
Potter. Humanism (N ‘30) ................ 200 
Priestley. Angel pavement od mel ke a F 
Putnam. Andrée (Ap '31) ..............++:: 910 


Quennell. Everyday life in Homeric Greece 


0 
Ramsey. Landscaping home grounds (N ‘30) ~~ 
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Rosman. Young and secret (D ‘30) ........ . 
Russell. Conquest of happiness (F ‘31) .... 100 
Sackville-West. The Edwardians (Ja ‘31) .. F 
Sanford. Pla ». for graduation (S °30) ...... J 
—and Schau Magic of books (S ‘30) .... J 
Sedgwick. Philippa ( GREE Ckide btw eabe ss F 
Slosson. Short talks on science (Ja ‘31) .. 500 
eG ed a nt eas oer sees 900 
Stidger. If I had only one sermon to preach on 

i 2 ee RAs onc dkpeescc.c se 200 
Stone. Bitter tea of General Yen (Mr '31) .. F 
Studley. How to fly (O '30) ................ 600 
Suckow. Kramer Girls (S aa | nn ae ia 
Sullivan. Our times, v3 (Ap ‘'31) .......... 900 
Swedish society for anthropology and geogr raphy 

Andrée’s story (Ap °31 .910 
Swift. Psychology of childhood ( N 30) .... 100 
Tarkington. Mirthful Haven (F °31) ........ F 
Terhune. To the best of my memory (S '30) B 
Thomson. Modern science (N °30) ........ 504 


Tucker. os an honest house (S '30) .. 600 
Untermeyer. odern Amer. poetry (Ja '31) 800 
Van Dine. Scarab murder case (N ‘'30) .... F 
We Beare. Bie GH “SED ccccccssccccccce B 
Vaughan. Lucian goes a-voyaging (O °30) .. J 
Villiers. By way of Cape Horn (Ja 31) .. 910 
Walker. Homecraft rugs (S ‘30) .......... 700 
Walpole. Rogue Herries (O ‘30) ............ F 
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Willoughby. Sitka (O °30) ................ 910 
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and Thé House at Pooh Carner (1928) 
Then he dedicated three more books to 
his son: Thy Christopher Robin Story 
Book (1929), The Christopher Robin 
Keader and The Christopher 
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Willianr Leon Smyser. 

The Hungariat dramatist whose life 
is So intimately, i 
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was followed byi } 
in quick succession, I attended various 
schools for sixteen years. Most of this 
time was spent at a parochial school and 
the last of it at the Royal College of 
Sciences whence, because of crowded 
space conditions, | withdrew to the Cen- 
tral Café in order to complete my legal 
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Ap™ My" tirst fictional stories and 
verses appeared in a humorous maga- 
zine called Urambatyam. Likewise in 
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urnalist. 
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arly nineties, on a 
stage built (at a cost of eight 
whole guldens) within the basement 
home of a friend. I did the settings, too, 
while my chum contributed paper pup- 
pets of his own making. The premicre 
of this play, staged with the aid of all 
sorts of blue bottles filched from the sur- 
gery of my father, a physician, ended in 











Jessie B. Rittenhouse 


seq is impossible to think of Jessie 

Rittenhouse without thinking of 
poetry. .. There rises before me the defi- 
nite image of her presence, her accom- 
plished manner, her careful, level flow 
of words, even the harmonious choice 
of white gown and long white rope of 
pearls which set off her dark hair and 
eyes.” 

So writes a friend of the woman who 
has spent her life writing, thinking, talk- 
ing about the poets of her own time. 
Over twenty-five years ago, before the 
day of poetry societies, poetry magazines 
and poetry prizes, Jessie Belle Ritten- 
house presented in her Younger Ameri- 
can Poets (1904) the first serious and 
appreciative study of the contemporary 
poets of this country. Further back 
than that, in the late nineties, she had 
begun to write syndicated articles about 
living American poets, and further back 
than that went a passion for poetry 
which was one of her earliest remem- 
brances and which has been the main- 
spring of her life. In 1909 she became 
one of the founders of the Poetry So- 
ciety of America. For ten years she was 
its secretary and one of its most active 
spirits. Besides all this, she creates as 
well as interprets. Her books of lyrics 
include: The Door of Dreams (1918) ; 
The Lifted Cup (1921); The Secret 
Bird (1930). 

Miss Rittenhouse was born in 
Mt. Morris, New York, in 1869. She 
lives on the banks of the Housatonic, 
under the brow of Schaghticoke. As she 
describes the spot, the strange syllables 
fall from her lips like a verse of perfect 
scansion. In plain pronounceable Eng- 
lish, she lives, for the major part of the 
year, in Kent, Connecticut. Where the 
southern Berkshires project their last 
ridges in a rocky, wooded rampart along 
the western bank of the Housatonic at 
a point on the opposite side where three 
arms of the river unite with another small 
stream called Ten-Mile, Miss Ritten- 
house has made her home in an old 
house that dates back to 1780. Close 
by are three singing waterfalls, and in 
the spring and autumn, when the water 
is high, the air is filled with their music. 
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JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 


“So the name of our place is ‘Waters- 
meet,’ ” says Miss Rittenhouse, and again 
she repeats as if she were conning a 
favorite poem, “On the banks of the 
Housatonic, under the brow of Schaghti- 
coke.” Several years before her mar- 
riage to Clinton Scollard in 1924, Miss 
Rittenhouse and her mother discovered 
the quaint old house which they have 
transformed into “Watersmeet.” For a 
time they kept their apartment in New 
York for winter use, partly for the sake 
of continuing their Sunday evening 
gathering of poets, but now Miss Ritten- 
house and her husband spend the very 
cold season in Florida. 

Miss Rittenhouse’s anthologies num- 
ber six in all. Besides the three Little 
Books of Modern Verse (1913, 1919, 
1927), there are The Little Book of 
American Poets (1915), which covers 
the field of poetry in this country up to 
1900; The Little Book of Modern 
British Verse (1924), which includes 
representative work of a hundred British 
poets from the time of Henley; and the 
Bird-Lovers’ Anthology (1930), com- 
piled with her husband. 
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THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


An authoritative - on all the 


The Readers’ Guide and the Education 
Index. 


One year-$2.00. Three years-$3.00. 
Free Sample Copy Sent on Request 
255 Fourth Ave. New York 








THE EDITOR MAGAZINE, the guide to the great oppor- 
tunities open to authors, $5 a year. 15 cents a copy. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET GUIDE, a complete directory 
of places to sell all kinds of writing, $2 a copy. 


Address 
THE EDITOR COUNCIL 
Book Hill, B, Highland Falls, N. Y. 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


sranete German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Broadway, N. Y. 


SALESMEN (or Women) who call on 
Public Libraries, to carry a very attractive 
and quick selling line on very liberal com- 
mission. S. A. B., care of Wilson Bulletin. 
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o C.0.D. We prepay postage and ship at once. 
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of special interest to 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


selected from the new edition of 


The Children’s Catalog 
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(GRADES 1-3) 
Ameliar Anne and the Green 
Umbrella 
by Constance Heward Illus. $1.50 
The Twins and Tabiffa 
by Constance Heward Illus. 1.50 
The Cock, the Mouse and 
the Little Red Hen 
by Felicite Lefedre Illus. 1.00 
The Little Grey Goose 
by Felicite Lefevre Illus. 1.00 
(GRADES 5-7) 
Riders of the Winds 
by Edward Shenton Illus. 2.50 
Shaggycoat 
by Clarence Hawks Illus. 1.75 
Lafayette for Young 
Americans 
by Rupert Sargent Holland 2.00 
(GRADES 6-8) 
Folk Tales of Brittany 
by Elsie Masson Illus. 3.00 
Historic Boyhoods 
by Rupert Sargent Holland 2.00 
Historic Girlhoods 
by Rupert Sargent Holland 2.00 
Historic Inventions 
by Rupert Sargent Holland 2.00 
(GRADES 7-8) 
Grenfell: Knight-Errant 
of the North 
by Fullerton Waldo 
Piebald, King of the 
Bronchos 
by Clarence Hawks 
Boys Book of Indian 
Warriors 
by Edwin L. Sabin 2.00 
Boys Book of Frontier 
Fighters 
by Edwin L. Sabin 2.00 
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Mary P. Wells Smith 


N December 17, 1930, in her nine- 

tieth year, died Mrs. Mary Prudence 
Wells Smith, author of children’s books. 
Her first book for children, Jolly Good 
Times, was published in 1875 and was 
reissued fifty-two years later, in 1927. 
Mrs. Smith lived in Greenfield, Massa- 
chusetts, where she grew up, and where 
the scene of Jolly Good Times and Jolly 
Good Times at School is laid. She 
was born on July 23, 1840, in Attica, 
New York—considered, at that time, 
“out West” by her parents, who were 
New Englanders by birth and ancestry. 
Her father’s family came from Norwich, 
Massachusetts, her mother’s from Hat- 


field. 


When she was nine years old, the 
family moved back to Greenfield where 
they lived for three years in the old 
house in Greenfield Meadows—the 
background of Jolly Good Times and 
Jolly Good Times at School. Her 
father, a physician, then bought a house 
in Greenfield where Mary P. Wells lived 
until she married in 1875. Of her 
school life there is a vivid picture in 
Jolly Good Times at School—she was 
the oldest living graduate of Greenfield 
High School (class of 1859). For the 
customary “polishing off’ of well-bred 
young ladies of the time, she was sent 
to Miss Draper’s Female Seminary at 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

In 1865 she entered the Greenfield 
Savings Bank—the first woman to be 
employed in a bank in Massachusetts. 
After eight years there, she asked for the 
same pay a man would have received 
in her position—but her pioneering de- 
mand for “equal pay for equal work” 
was refused, and, altho her salary was 
raised, she resigned her position and 
went to Philadelphia to study art—per- 
haps under the impression that discrim- 
ination against woman in the artistic 
world was less likely to deter her ad- 
vancement than in the business one. At 
any rate her career was cut short two 
years later (thus in a way, justifying 
the policy of the skeptical bank authori- 
ties) when she married Fayette Smith, 
a lawyer of Cincinnati, and son and 
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grandson of the two Preserved Smiths, 
Unitarian Ministers of Warwick. Judge 
Smith and his wife lived for twenty-one 
years in Cincinnatti. There were four 
children (born of an earlier marriage of 
the Judge’s) and later, Mary P. Wells 
Smith’s daughter, Agnes Mary, who 
died at the age of fourteen. The Jolly 
Good Times series was written partly 
for the pleasure of these children, and 
their critical ears were the first to hear 
the stories. 

In 1896, when Judge Smith retired, 
they moved back to Greenfield to the 
house in which Mrs. Smith died. (Judge 
Smith died in 1903). 

For a time before her marriage, 
Mrs. Smith had been writing under a 
pseudonym, “P. Thorne.” “Everyone 
was using a vegetable synonym in those 
days,” she said. “There was Fannie 
Fern, for one. My brother said it stood 
for ‘Prig Thorne,’ tho I suppose | 
really had my own name, Prudence, in 
mind.” But with the publication of 
Jolly Good Times she resumed the use 
of her real name, under which all of her 
stories were published—The Young 
Puritan series, The Old Deerfield series, 
and The Summer Vacation series, of 
which the last volume, Five in a Ford 
appeared in 1918. The Boy Captive of 
Old Deerfield was reissued in 1929, and 
both Jolly Good Times and Jolly Good 
Times at School, two of her greatest 
favorites among children, have been re- 
cently republished, the first in 1927, the 
second in 1928. 
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Lois Lenski 


N 1921 the representative of an Amer- 

ican publisher, making his annual 
good-book-hunting-visit in London, 
found a children’s book called The 
Green Faced Toad, made distinctive by 
the work of a new illustrator, Lois 
Lenski, whom no one seemed to know 
very much about. He purchased an edi- 
tion of the book for the American 
market, largely on the strength of the 
pictures, and it was not till he returned 
to America that he discovered Lois 
Lenski to be not Russian or even Eng- 
lish, but an American girl, daughter of 
a Lutheran minister; born and brought 
up in Ohio and then living in New York. 
She had illustrated The Green Faced 
Toad while studying in Europe. 

Lois Lenski was born in Springfield, 
Ohio, in 1893. At the age of six, the 
family moved to a small town in Ohio, 
where her childhood was spent. Her 
greatest ambition as a child was to be a 
dressmaker; as a high school girl—a 
writer; as a college student (she at- 
tended Ohio State College)—a teacher. 
But she came to New York instead, to 
be an artist. She studied at the, Art 
Students’ League for four years, work- 
ing half-time at all kinds of odd jobs to 
pay her expenses. In 1920, she ran off 
to Europe on her slender savings and 
spent some months in Italy. Later she 
went to London and studied with Walter 
Bayes at the Westminster School. While 
there she began illustrating children’s 
books: Kenneth Grahame’s The Golden 
Age and Dream Days and Vera Birch’s 
aforementioned The Green Faced Toad 
for John Lane. Since her return, she 
has been exhibiting oils and water-colors, 
cutting wood-blocks, and illustrating. 

Miss Lenski’s work soon became 
widely known for its originality, humor, 
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and charm and in 1926 she made a group 
of drawings which pictured the little 
Ohio town of her childhood as it seemed 
to her a child would see it. Her pub- 
lishers liked the pictures but felt that 
they needed text to make a complete 
appeal to children. Miss Lenski said 
she had never written a book and didn’t 
know whether she could, but she’d try 
to tell some stories about the pictures and 
about the children in the town. Skip- 
ping Village (1927), was the result. 
Then came A Little Girl of Nineteen 
Hundred (1928), Alphabet People 
(1928), a humorous picture-story for 
younger children called Two Brothers 
and Their Animal Friends (1929), 
Wonder City (1929), Washington Pic- 
ture Book (1930), Two Brothers and 
Their Baby Sister (1930) and Spinach 
Boy (1930). 

Miss Lenski was chosen by Hugh 
Lofting to do the illustrations of his 
book The Twilight of Magic (1930). 

Miss Lenski is now married to the 
well-known mural painter, Arthur Covey, 
and they are enthusiastic country- 
dwellers on a recently purchased Con- 
necticut farm, with a charming old re- 
modeled farmhouse. 
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Following the Prairie F rontier 


By Seth K. Humphrey. Boys of high school age 
will like this true story of a frontier boyhood, 
which reaches its climax in the last of the Indian 
wars and the great land-rush to the “Cimarron” 
country. Illustrated. $2.50 


Class Size in High School English: 
Methods and Results 


By Dora V. Smith. Rich in concrete suggestions 
for teaching English in both large and small classes. 
Teachers will welcome the inclusion of this book in 


the school library. $2.50 


Child Care and Training 


By Marion L. Faegre and John E. Anderson. This 
very practical book has been highly recommended 
by specialists of the White House Conference, and 
is being found exceptionally useful in home economics 
classes and P. T. A. work. “It is psychologically 
sound, simply and interestingly written, and entirely 
free from mushy sentimentality,” says Lewis M. 
Terman of Stanford University. Third Edition. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


Trees and Shrubs of Minnesota 
By C. O. Rosendahl and F. K. Butters. A 


valuable guide for teachers and students, serviceable 
from the Great Lakes to the foothills of the Rockies. 


Keys to families, genera, and species are included, 


and 250 varieties are illustrated. $3.00 


Classical Studies and Sketches 


By Joseph B. Pike. Eight very readable essays, 
bringing to students of Latin an enlarged acquaint- 
ance with Catullus, Seneca, Pliny, and the social 
life and literature of the Roman Imperial age. $2.00 
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TRTISING PAGES REMOVES 


Charles Nordhoff 


IKE Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Paul Gaugin, who, escaping the pres- 
sure of industrial civilization, retired to 
the South Seas, Charles Nordhoff, after 
serving in France from 1916 to 1919, 
went to Tahiti, married a native girl, and 
now occupies himself, besides bringing 
up his family of three boys and one girl, 
with fishing and writing. It is not alto- 
gether surprising that he should have 
felt the need of the peace and the 
relaxed, unhurried beauty of the South 
Seas after his War experiences. He 
enlisted in 1916 as an ambulance driver 
in the American Field Service with the 
French Army; in 1917 he joined the 
French Foreign Legion, serving with the 
Lafayette Escadrille until 1918 when, 
with an honorable discharge from the 
French Army, he joined the aviation 
section of the United States Army and 
served until after the Armistice. He was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre with the 
citation: “Engagé volontaire dans I’avia- 
tion francaise, ot il a servi pendant six 
mois; a fait preuve de courage et de 
décision en livrant de nombreux combats, 
notamment le 29 mai 1918, ot il a, avec 
sa patrouille, abattu un avion ennemi.” 
Nordhoff was born in London in 1887 
of American parents and was brought 
to this country as a child. Most of his 
boyhood was spent on his father’s. ranch 
in Southern California. After a year at 
Stanford University, he transferred to 
Harvard and was graduated in 1909. He 
went direct to Mexico where he worked 
on a sugar cane plantation until 1911 
when he was driven out by the revolu- 
tion. From 1911 to 1916 he was secre- 
tary and treasurer of a tile and fire brick 
manufacturing concern in California. 
In 1921 Nordhoff, with his friend 
James Norman Hall, who had been in 
the Lafayette Flying Corps with him, 
went to Tahiti and settled there. They 
wrote in collaboration Falcons of France 
(1929), a story of the Lafayette Esca- 
drille in which is included much auto- 
biographical material (Hall, like the hero 
of the book, was a German prisoner of 
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War). “In the case of Falcons of 
France,” Nordhoff wrote to his pub- 
lishers, “please go ahead and state that 
I was a member of the Lafayette Flying 
Corps, a pilot in the French Escadrille 
N. 99. But that is enough, I am neither 
proud nor ashamed of my small part in 
the War, and the less said about it the 
better.” He has written, with Hall, be- 
sides Falcons of France: The Lafayette 
Flying Corps (1920), Faery Lands of 
the South Seas (1921), and, alone, The 
Fledgling (1919), Picaro (1924), The 
Pearl Lagoon (1924) and The Derelict 
(1928). 

Contrary to the popular conception of 
life in the South Seas, Nordhoff does 
not spend his time lotus-eating and lying 
on golden sands in the sun. He writes 
every day from seven in the morning 
until twelve noon, and fishes every after- 
noon from two until seven. His hobbies 
are boats and the sea, and oceanic phil- 
ology. His occupation besides writing is 
deep sea and fly fishing, for the market, 
and he wants more than anything else, 
“to write something that will stay in 
print.” 








